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NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO THE SUMMIT OF 
MONT BLANC. 
By Dr. Edmund Clark, and Captain Markham Sherwill. 


Beroke attempting to gather up the fragments of our geographical lecture, we 
crave indulgent permission to say a word on the form of our young professor's 
elevated rostrum. ‘The extreme summit of Mont Blanc seems to vary a good 
deal in its appearance. When De Saussure was here, he found no plain at 
all; but, in 1822, Mr. Clissold had better accommodation, for he says, “ The 
plane of the summit was triangular, and almost equilateral, declining from its 
north side, which was very nearly horizontal, parallel to, and facing the valley 
of Chamount; the distance from the middle of this side to the opposite an- 
gle being not less than five or six hundred feet.’ “This area, however, he 
previously remarks, was greater than Coutet had ever before seen, although 
this was his sixth ascent. Doubtless, the fierce whirlwinds so common 
ou the Alps, often sweep away the external crust of snow and totally alter 
its form; at present, tt accorded much more closely with the observation of 
De Saussure. ‘* On ne trouve point de plaine, sur le Mont Blane, c'est une 
espece de dos d’Ane ou d’arrcte alongée.* 

On the loftiest ridge, a column of wood was erected with vast labour, by 
order of Napoleon; but it soon fell from its giddy elevation, slipped over the 
feucul precipice, and disappeared in the gulph below, thus sharing the fate 
of its projector. We were afterwards told by Marie Coutet (le vieux), who 
assisted in raising the pile, that on the very next day after its erection it was 
perceived with a telescope from Chamouni to have declined sensibly from 
the perpendicular, and in a few days was out of sight. It was, perhaps, 
hardly to be expected thata column, supported only by a foundation of snow, 
should long resist the fury of the wind ; nothing like solid rock can be per- 
ceived on any part of the immediate summit; the guides conjecture that the 
mass of snow may be two or three hundred feet in depth; and this, though 
of course a random guess, is by no means improbable ; for it appears to be an 
irregular blunt cone of snow, the base of we is propped up by pinnacles 
of granite projecting through the incumbent crust, from the rocky summit of 
the mountain beneath.¢ A similar column was at the same time erected on 
the Buet, but we did not perceive the slightest vestige of it remaining, 

Although a breathless calm had reigned ail the morning below, and seemed 
still to continue, yet the wind on the mountain-top was strong and piercing- 
ly cold: had it increased very suddenly, we had some prospectof being swept 
off from our aérial post, and scattered, like dead leaves, some thousand feet 
below, in the valley of St. Didier. Directly over our heads the cloudless ca- 
nopy of Heaven was of avery dark blue, but with a slight reddishness tn 
the tinge, so as rather to resemble a beautiful deep violet, than indigo: had 
the sun been covered, this roseate tinge would doubtless haye been less appa- 
rent. The extreme depth of tint cast an air of pleasing solemnity over the 
whole scene ; though the sun was still shining in unclouded brightness, yet 
it was difficult to overcome the impression that the shades of evening were just 
athand. Another singularity added very considerably to the solemnity of the 
feeling. ‘The vault of Heaven appeared prodigiously high and distant. After 
two days’ march upward, the blue expanse seemed to have receded from us 
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* Perhaps no elaborate description would convey more accurately the general 
figure of the mountain top, than a simple illustration that occurred to Captain 
Sherwill. Suppose half an orange, quite covered with melted sugar, and com- 
pressed pretty strongly between the fingers; you have thus a very tolerable imi- 
tation of the extreme summit of Mont Blanc. 

_ t Looking down on the top of the inaccessible Aiguille Verte you remark, that 
it also is formed of a cone of snow, resting on a circle of granite crags. 
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mich: faster thar we had climbed toward “us in other words, the sphere Ol vi. 
ton was enlarced, the eye appeared to pass its ordinary barrier, and to piere 
inore deeply tato the ulterior regions of space. Now and then this pheno 
inenon may be observed ina very slight degree on the plain, and less rarely 
on aclear winter night. Perhaps there are few phenomena so caleulated to 
take an impressive hold of the imagination. In the first unsuccessful atu mt 
to scaie the mountain, this sombre and altered appearance of the heaven, 
struck even the intrepid Chamouniards with terror and amazement, and they 
abandoned an enterprise which seemed to them interdicted by the frown of 
Heaven. At the hazard of exciting a smile, we crave to ask whether this im- 
pression was wholly to be wondered at? From their earliest Infaney, the blue 
ky, whenever they could catch a glimpse of it, had appeared unttoriily gay, 
and similing, aud cheerful. After much toil and danger, these hardy moun. 
taineers arrive in regions hitherto untrodden by human footstep; they look 
upward, and unexpectedly the face of Heaven is become dark, and changed, 
and distant. What wonder if it should strike them forcibly? what wonder 
if it should seem to then like an angry scowl on the brow of their oldest 
frieud?) ‘To the philosopher, who is lounging at ease en a sofa, before a wari 
drawing-room fire, it may not require any very prodigious effort to smile at 
these pucrile terrors of superstition: but he should indulgently remember 
that there are situations cousiderably more appalling ; that there may be cir- 
cumstances in which the human mind is invincibly prone to antietpate, and 
wherein the feeling comes home to the bosom, that we are standiny on the 
very verge of an untried and awful abyss ; that the prospect before us is myste- 
rious and uncertain; and that although much is to be hoped, something is 
also to be feared. 

But this is sad digression; and we must leave our philosopher quietly mus- 
ing on his warm sofa, and resume our cool seat on the snow, upon the hill- 
top. Upon the whole, the view from the summit of Mout Blane exceeded 
our expectations, and was amply sufficient to repay us for the temporary in- 
conveniences of the ascent. Sul it is willingly conceded that the word ‘beau- 
titul’ does by no means accord with the character of the scenery, and that there 
is, therefore, some foundation for the remarks of Dr. Ebel, “ Malgré Pimmen- 
sité de Vhorizon,” says he, ‘ la beauté de la vue que l’on apergoit du haut de 
ce colosse ne répond point & Pidée avantageuse que l'on pourrait s’en faire, 
soit a cause de la faiblesse de Veeil humain trop borné pour un si vaste champ, 
soit parce que les couches d’air qui séparent cette haute sommité du reste di 
la surface de la terre sont trop épaisses pour ne pas perdre une bonne partic de 
leur transparenee.”” But if the claim to beauty be given up, what remains? 
Subimity, fearful sublimity. How can a ee Mate fail to be magnificent, 
that embraces, in one mighty sweep, the richest and the grandest portions of 
luropean scenery ; the plaius of Italy on the one hand, and the whole range 
ofthe Alps on the other. It is not very easy to name a prospect with which 
the view from the summit of Mont Blane admits of comparison. With the 
» ott and lovely views from the hill of Neufchatel, or the enchanting promenade 
of Berne, it has few common features:—as easily might we compare the fearful 
tall of Hlandek, with the beautiful Giesbach; or the Syrens’ Grotto at Tivoli, 
with the charming caseatelle. it approaches, however, rather more to the 
ene from the Righi-culm, and still more to that from the summit of the 
suet, perhaps almost equalled in magnificence by the last, wherein the 
chain of the Mont Blane itself forms the most striking portion of the splendid 
panorama, 

fn all high mountain scenery, every thing must of course depend on the 
weather; and, in this respect, we could scarcely desire a more favourable day. 
Uhe zenith was constantly without a cloud, and though driving masses ot 
mist obscured certain portions of the distant horizon, it may be doubted whe- 
ther they did not augment the general sublimity of the spectacle: every Al- 
pine tourist must frequently have remarked that the height of a mouptan 
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seems much increased by a zone of cloud encircling its base. ‘Thus, partially 
shrouded in a dense mass of vapour, appeared lying nearly duc east a colossal 
mass of enormous height, seeming scarcely less elevated than the post we oc- 
cupied. “Po this majestte mountain the eye immediately turns: it will be 
easily ouessed that the rival hill was the Mont Rosa. Our young professor 
told us, be had ascended one of the pinnacles, and, as he believed, the highest. 
There are six distinct heads, but only three of these vigantic needles now 
reared themselves above the thick bed of cloud. Monsieur Zumstem has 
made five different ascents of the mountain, and Coutet reported that the en- 
terprise Is not exceedingly dangerous. As the Mont Rosa ean be sometimes 
seen from the gulf of Genoa, while the Mont Blane is there invisible, 
this circumstance was at one time brought in support of the opinion that 
the Mont Rosa is really more elevated than the Mont Blane—an opinion now 
universally abandoned, the question being tinally at rest: bat of this hereafter. 
A little on this side of i Mont Rosa rise the snowy summits of Mont 
Cervin; then the Matterhorn and the Mont Velan:; nearer, and apparently 
almost at your feet, lies the grand St. Bernard ; but the convent itself 1s inwist- 
ble, being hid by intervening rocks. ‘Then to the south, and looking direetly 
downward, ata vast depth, you range along part of the Allée Blanche, and the 
Lac de Combal, close to the edge of the rugeed Glacier de Miage, then fol- 
lowing down the long arm of the Glacter de Brenva, you trace it to the en- 
trance of the Val’ d’Aoste ; then, beyond Commayeur, come the smiling mea- 
dows round St. Didier, with the rapid river Dora, hemmed in by the dark 
base of the Cramont, and looking like a petty rivulet in the deep ravine. 
Then, rising trom the valley, and looking clear over the summit of the 
Cramont, the eye roams unobstructed across the immense plans of Lombardy, 
till it is at last stopped by the blue hazy line of the distant Apennines, Some 


of the guides thought that Milan would have been seen, had not a mass of 


vapour covered that portion of the plains ; but L believe this ts an error, and 
that the city of Milan is wholly ivisible. 

‘Towards the Italian lakes the view was rather obscured ; but in the hazy 
distance north of the Lago di Guarda, appeared some very lofty summits, 
said to be situated in the Tyrol, possibly the Oerteles? This part of the lana- 
scape was lost in indtstinguishable distance, and much less interesting than 
the course of the noble river Po, winding along, like a silver thread, from the 
Mont Viso, where the main stream originates, watering all the plains of Turin, 
and running on to join the Ticino, from the Lago Maggiore. 

In the direction of Genoa, rises a line of lofty hills, which niust, I think, 
absolutely shut out the sea; certainly we saw it not. Yet Coutet said, he 
thought Le once caught a glimpse of the Mediterranean in that quarter. It 
was, he said, about eleven in the morning, tn his ascent with Captain Undreil, 
on the 13th of August, 1819 ; but Coutet spoke modestly, and did not seem 
disposed to insist on the point. ‘Turning gradually round, you trace the high 
land above Nice, part of Provence and Dauphiné, and nearer the eye, the 
mountains of the ‘Tarentaise. In the direction of Chambery was another 
mass of mist, so that we could not distinguish Lyons; yet [ have heard from 
a traveller of undoubted accuracy, that, in ascending the hill above Lyons, the 
Mont Blanc is perfectly visible, and even the details of the mountain can be 
easily made out. On the road from Dion to Genlis, the postilions tell you 
that the mountain is occasionally seen, and on some very favourable occasions 
it has been discerned at Langres, a town on the confines of Burgundy and 
Champagne, and distant, according to Dr. Ebel, 195 miles, ina direet line. 
Generally, however, the line of the Jura forms the boundary of distinct vision ; 
and all beyond it is a mass of vapour, with only a few projecting spots barely 
discernible. 

The Lake of Geneva seemed almost at our feet, but the town of Geneva 
is masked by the Grand and Petit Saléve mountains. Nion you make out 


Most distinctly, but no portion of Lausanne. Rising from the chores of the 
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lake, and turning a little farther round, no words can adequately describe the 
solemn majesty of the scene ; the whole chain of the Swiss Alps lies spread 
out beneath the eye. You look over the hoary summits of the Diablerets, 
the Ghemmi, the Jungfrau, the Kiger, the Shreckhorn, part of the Grimsel, 
and the Furka: a cloud covered the chain of St. Gotthard and the Simplon, 
Less wild, not less interesting, was the home-view of the long green valley 
of Chamouni, and the little clustered village, from which we were at the 
moment seen and counted with a telescope.* Perhaps, of all this wide and 
wonderful landscape, the most impressive portion of all is that just beneath 
our feet, looking towards the Aiguille Dru. You have the Jardin, like a 
Fittle pyriform islet, and all that vast bay of untrodden snow, extending to the 
tremendous wall of the Grand Jorasse. ‘Then the Aiguille du Geant, the 
encainpment of Saussure, and the fearful passage of the Col du Géant.t 

From examining the deep gulphs beneath the Col du Géant, and towards 
the Colde Ferret, the eye again rests on the towering summits of the Mon 
Rosa, and thus completes the circuit of this unrivalled panorama. 

As doubts were formerly raised as to the rival claims of the Mont Blane 
and the Mont Rosa, we beg leave to make a short extract from a work o! 
paramount authority on such a subject. In the * Correspondance Astrono- 
mique, Géographique, Xe. du Baron de Zach,” is found the most accurate 
account yet published, of that once keenly contested subject. The whole 
paper is highly interesting, but the work is voluminous, and not very gene- 
rally circulated in this country. We have only room for the summing up 
of the question, given by the Baron Zach, inthe following words :—** Depuis 
un demi-siécle la hauteur du Mont Blane occupe les géographes et les ply- 
siciens sans avoir pu arriver & un résultat bien concluant; nous n’aurons 
égard qu’aux mésures trigonometriques qu’on a faites en les derniers tems 
avec des moyens supérieurs ; c’est de 4 qu’on a obtenu.” 


En 17906, M. Tralles. ; : ; : ‘ ‘ 2468.0 toises. 
En 1821, M. Carlini du Mont Colombier . ‘ ; 2400.0 











Les ingénieurs Autrichiens du Mont Trelod 2462.5 
-du perron d’ Encombres 2459.:) 
- du Glacier d’Ambin 2403.9 
-du Rochemelor . O458.8 
Les ingénieurs Frangats du Mont Granier ‘ 2460.1 





Hauteur du Mont Blanc au dessus Milieu 2462 

du niveau de la mer ar titans 

Nous avons trouvé sur la méme voie la hauteur du Mont} 2366 

Rosa ; ‘ : ; : : ‘ ‘ } — 
Done le Mout Blane surpasse le Mont Rosa de ‘ QO toises 
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* A good deal of alarm prevailed among the families of the quides below, from 
the circumstance that only eight persons could be connted instead of nine. This 
gave occasion to the current rumour that some one had perished. At the moment, 
probably, two of the party happened to be exactly in the same line. After a litde 
anxious delay, the whole number was distinctly made out, and the apprehensions 
subsided. 

t Worthy Simeon had passed this tremendous ridge with the only ladies who 
ever crossed it; and he declared, that the dangers of that journey were scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to the ascent of Mont Blane. On that very occasion, they were 
all, for some time, quite bewildered in a labyrinth of ice, and some of the cuides 
became greatly alarmed ; yet the party proceeded, and at last redescended iu per- 
fect safety to Commoyeur. It is commonly believed, that woman's foot has neve! 
hitherto been planted on the summit of Europe. But, on this matter, we were 
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Baron Zach adds, ** Le procés est done definitivement jugé que le Mont 
Blane est le rot des montagnes en Europe, mais immédiatement apres lui 
vient le Mont Rosa."’* 

During this survey, we were constantly exposed to the piercing wind, and 
part of our clothes remained frozen into a solid mass of ice. The temporary 
couch of snow had augmented the torpor of our feet ; so that it was not 
without some apprehension we looked downward to our dormitory, on the 
Grands Mulets at a great depth below. We had been ten long hours in 
ascending, although then fresh and vigorous: we were now pretty nearly 
worn out with fatigue, and nausea, and pain; yet, unless we could contrive 
to descend more rapidly thairwe had ascended, it was clear that we should 
not arrive at the deep chasm, and the tottering bridge of poles, ull after mid- 
night, in which case, we must either have attempted the passage in the 
dark, or have slept on the snow, an alternative by no means amusing. The 
guides were exceedingly anxious, and we prepared to redescend, with all 
practicable expedition, literally marching for our lives. But one object yet 
remained, and for this only, we lingered a little. 

At a period when the rights of society had been iniquitously invaded ; when 
a sense of tyrannical oppression had roused the general mind to sympathy; when 
all men turned towards England, as the acknowledged queen ie arbitress of 
nations ; when it seemed suspended on her lightest breath, whether hundreds 
of thousands should perish, and the rivers of Europe be once more crimsoned 
with blood ;—then, under the auspices of an enlightened statesman, the voice 
of peace prevailed: for her sake, even the momentary burst of popular in- 
dignation was disregarded; and, at the bidding of peat My the general tran- 
quillity of Europe continued undisturbed. Subsequent events have suflici- 
ently demonstrated the sound policy of this measure, and have gone far to 
establish the principle, that the severest punishment of tyranny is, to leave it 
io the natural result of its own blindness. Meantime, the Continent re- 
mained open ; its loveliest scenes were crowded with English, and the wis- 
dom of the rulers conferred hours and days of exquisite delight on thousands 
of subjects. Returning from the classic regions of Italy, it seemed a pleasant 
object for a walk, to place the symbol of peace at the mast-head of Europe, 
and deposit a little memorial of the pre-eminence of England, where it may be 
likely to remain for centuries vised ser For this purpose, we had gathered 
on the shores of the Mediterranean small branches of olive, covered with 
bloom-buds ; and, lest a plant reared on a land of slavery and oppression, 
should be of unhappy augury, we ‘had replenished our wreath with twigs of 
olive from the free and happy soil of Geneva: these we had enclosed in a 
cylinder of glass, with the name of our king, and of his deservedly popubar 
minister, subjoining the names of some of the remarkable persons of the age, 
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soon undeceived. ‘The guides seemed not a little jealous of the honour of their 
fair countrywoman, and dwelt with much animation on her courage and persever- 
ance. Some years ago, they said, during a very favourable summer, a young high- 
Spirited girl of the valley determined to accompany a party of her friends in their 
ascent. On arriving at the Petit Mulet, she was excessively exhausted, and almost 
fainting with fatigue ; yet her resolution was not shaken, and, with a little assist- 
ance from her companions, she mounted safely to the summit of Mont Blanc, and 
redescended unhurt to the valley. Her real name is, Maria Paradis, but since 
that time she has been invariably called Maria de Mont Blanc. 

* We shall not adduce an imperfect barometrical observation in support of 
these trigonometrical measurements, lest, perchance, we should merit the imputa- 
tion of trying to prop a pyramid with an oat-straw. The conclusion, however, 
is sufficiently satisfactory, that, beyond all shadow of dispute, our hill is the 
highest. ' 

— t Althongh the fruit is not perfected, yet the olive plant grows luxuriantly 
in the beautiful Botanical Garden of Geneva. 
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whether high in honour, a> enlightened politicians, revered as siticere aud 
cloquent theologians, admired as elegant poets, useful as laborious physicians, 
or adorning the walks of private life by the mingled charm of urbanity, gen- 
tleness, erg ishments, and beauty. Having reached the lottiest uncovered 
prnuacle of Mont Blanc towards England, the land of our hopes, we se- 
lected a litthe spot, sheliered from the storm by incumbent masses of “ranite, 
and there buried, deep in the snow, an humble record, but sincere: hermet. 
ically sealed down by an icy plus, covered with a winter’s snow, and pe thaps 

cradually i iIncorpor ated into the substance of a solid cube of ice, it May pos- 
stbly remain unaltered for many centuries, like the insects preserved tn amber, 
and so bear wituess to distant venerations, when other proud memorials “wl 
crumbled imto dust. 

During this little operation, honest Julien, who did not wholly partake uy 
enthusiasm of the thing, occasionally exclaimed, ‘* Depechez-vous, Monsicur ; 
St ous He SOmMes pas arrives avant ‘le coucher du soleil ; peul-Clre nous n'y 
serous jamais.’ “Phere seemed a good deal of reason in this hint: and hasty 
puttin, on the ropes, we rapidly descended the steeps of La Cote, which had 
cost us so much fatigue in the morning. We generally followed exactly th 
footsteps cut in ourascent, and this in es ited the labour ereatly. But, no 
far from the spot at which Mr. Clissold had nearly perished, an ugly accident 
Nap ned to my obliging companion : he made a false step, and but for the in- 
lerposition of the rope, and the dexterity of the euides, would bave fallen a 
feartul distance, to the foot of La Cote, and ended his raunble and tis lit 
tozether. TLappily, he was sately drawn up, and we contiuued our cours: 
with a littl imore caution, but still using our utmosi expedition, Wien 
we reached the Grand Plateau, many of the untasy sensations experi- 
enced on the summit had subsided ; and where the declivity Was Casy, We 
almost ran without any other inconvenience, than now and then a tumble 
up to the middle ina drift of snow. We reached the edge of the chasm « 
lithe before sunsel, were lowered with ropes to the little icy led; ge 5 then 
helped the lastiman to scramble down, placed our poles as securely a, 
possible to form a bridge, and lightly walked over as before. This formi- 
dable passage once cleared, we had no other serious difhteulties ; and betore it 
erew quite dark, we were once more safely landed on the Grands Maulet, 
rocks. We changed our clothes, and then lay down instantly on our stony 
couch; and surely never was bed of down more exquisitely delicious. “The 
night before, the rocks re-echoed with our merriment; but now, all were too 
tired to talk, My toot seeming alittle frost-bitten, I begged Simeon to rub i 
with snow, and no sil cons sequence followed, except the loss of the skin 
Su} pper was quickly prepared, and, not having eaten three ounces during « 
walk of fourteen hours, | begged him to see what could be had. Stmeon 
went off to reconnoire the contents of the black kettle, and returned in a 
few minutes; but, im the mterval, |} had fallen fast asleep, and, as he after- 
wards told me, could not be waked. After a nap of two minutes, as | 
thought, but L believe nearer two hours, I waked up, and with great con- 
sternation found supper over, and every body quiet; so Thad nothing for i 
but to go to sleep again too, and wait ull next morning 

On Saturday we were in no great hurry to leave the rocks, but took oui 
break fas t at leisure, and then busied ourselves in collecting minerals and a 
few plants ;* these, with the spectmens brought from above, filled the sacks 
almost as heavily as before. ‘The morning was still fine, but the snow so 
much softer, that Julien thought we should not have succeeded in reaching 
the top, had we delayed even one day. Having thus far been preserved from 
eve4ry se rhous accident, we repeated our cautions to the guides, and entreated 
them to run no unnecessary risk. ‘To have lost the life of a guide, or even 


* Some short account of the minerals and plants of Mont Blauc we reserve till 
other occasion, 
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oceasioned the fracture of a limb, at the close of an expedition hitherto so 
successful, would have turned our exaltation into regret, and embittered the 
remembrance of our journey for the rest of our lives. We determined, there- 
fore, to make a wide circuit, rather than descend the stec p part of the Grands 
Mulets. {mn this way we avoided much difliculty and danger, and proceeded 
very gaily. We slid down some of the slopes with so much velocity, as to pro. 
duce momentary nausea, but without danger. Itis of the utmost moment, on 
all accounts, to keep on the rope; for once or twice we had nearly sunk through 
a thin crust of snow over a concealed chasm. Getting near the edge of the 
glacier, we found the ditheulty rather greater than we had found on entering ; 
and, for some little time, it seemed very doubtful whether we might not 
be shipwrecked in sight of land, but at length, about noon, we stepped 
from the last rock of ice upon the solid rock, having been more than forty- 
eight hours upon the snowy desert, without the slightest injury; for no one 
had suffered even the inconvenience of a sprain ; only young Michael Devou- 
assou had some inflammation of the eyes, which was soon removed by a 
little cooling lotion, when we got to the inn. Qur appearance, however, was 
sufliciently ludicrous, most of us having our faces exceedingly swelled, red, 
and cracked : craving pardon for the vanity of the comparison, we should 
say, that they resembled a good deal the stump of an old red fir-tree, with 
copious exudations of resin distilling through the rugged bark. ‘This cireuni- 
stance, however, did not much annoy us, and L suppose a happier group 
there was not in Europe that morning. With great delight we trod once 
more on the green turf, as we made our way among the rhododendron shrubs. 
Having lingered behind to fill my handkerchief with mosses and plants, my 
comrades had advanced some distance. I observed them sitting down under 
the first fir-tree we came to, and something white beside them. Ona nearer 
approach, great indeed was my surprise to see all the materials of breakfast 
spread for us, as if by magic, on the soft moss. But our surprise and pleasure 
were yet to be increased ; for we found, that for this most unexpected feast, 
we were indebted to the kindness of a stranger, and a woman ; and that too, 
no otherthan that very Maria de Mlont Blanc, of whose adventurous ramble 
we have before spoken, Maria hal come up to meet us with a female com- 
panion, bringing bread, milk, butter, and delicious cream for the whole party. 
These we found spread out, with neat little black basins, upon a clean white 
cloth. They, and they only, who have been in similar circumstances, can at 
all imagine the glow of pleasure which this little act of kindness and cour. 
tesy excited in us all. Many reasons combined to render it to me exquisitely 
delightful. We allsat down on the green mossy turf, and were happier than 
the kings ofthe earth. Having finished a substantial breakfast, we prepared 
to descend to the valley; and it wall easily be believed that we loaded Maria 
with our ardent thanks, and made her every other little return of gratitude in 
our power. Having regained the valley, we were not sorry to find two mules 
in waiting, sent there by the kind attention of the provident guide-chef. We 
mounted, and slowly filed along the valley, surrounded by groups of villagers, 
who came with nods and smiles to congratulate us on our safe return. "Thus 
escorted, we arrived at the botel, where a great number of travellers were as- 
sembled, and soon forgot all the fatigues of our journey, in the comfortable 
vanity of telling them to others.* 


— ~ a -—_~ - - —_— — ——— 








* In the present state of the mountain, we do not think the ramble by any 
means to be advised to the fair traveller: not to mention the accidents against 
Which no forethought can provide, the severe and prolonged exertion would ill 
suit the delicacy of the female constitution, and might be attended with serious re- 
sults. A walk to the Jardin or the Buet, though both are excessively fatiguing, 
might yet, perhaps, amply repay the toil. We think no lady should, on any ac 
count, venture on a long expedition upon the ice or snow, without the precaution 
of a satety-rope in the hand ot an attentive guide. To render this more agrecable, 
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SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE, 


Paris, September, 18, 1896, 

Sucn is the singular character of the French people, that odious imputa- 
tions produce little or no effect among us. If a man is said to be a robber oy 
a murderer, such an accusation, far from amusing, excites painful feelings in 
the person who hears it. ‘The serious nature of such a charge renders i: 
doubtful, and if it be proved, the impression it produces is only the more dis. 
agreeable. What, indeed, can be more revolting than the ideas excited by 
atrocious crimes? 

If you wish to ruin your enemy in France, do not accuse him of having 
robbed the unfortunate Greeks of ten thousand pe or of having become 
the heir of a wealthy man with whom he travelled in Switzerland, and who, 
on the eve of his departure placed all his property in the hands of his travel- 
ling companion, ‘The surer way of ruining a man is to render him ridiculous. 
‘The more light and frivolous the accusation brought against him, the greater 
is its effect ; for in France we do not like to have our indignation too violently 
excited. M. Dupin, the celebrated advocate, held in his hand one of the 
tassels of the canopy in the procession of the Jesuits at St. Acheuil. ‘This 
ridiculous adventure of the liberal advocate, who has been so much noticed by 
the Constitutionnel, will be laughed at for twenty years to come. Had the 
enemies of M. Dupin accused him, justly or unjustly, of any great crime, 
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it might be attached to a firm broad band, encircling the person, and as a tight 
ligature, impeding respiration, becomes intolerable at great elevations, the band 
should be free and easy, and may be rendered secure from falling, by crossing 
belts over the shoulder. These precautions would have the advantage of ensuring 
the wearer's safety, of making her feel secure and at ease, to enjoy the scenery, 
and of lessening the anxiety of attendant friends. in crossing tracts of snow, a 
veil is useful ; but a better thing, by far, is a mask. Those of wire gauze, seein 
very good. Blue spectacles would be found invaluable ; better far, we apprelend, 
than eventhe wire-gauze preservers for the eyes. 

With respect to the ascent of Mont Blanc, the writer will, at all times, be happy 
to render any the slightest assistance to those who may be disposed to the at- 
tempt. At the same time, he must honestly avow, that as a mere ramble to 
gratify curiosity, the excursion deserves no credit, and perhaps is barely justifiable. 
The danger to the traveller is by no means so great as to the guides; these are 
generally married men, and in case of accident, what pecuniary relief could com- 
pensate the bereavement or soften the bitteruess of the retrospect? We felt this 
strongly, on going down to worthy Simeon’s cottage, one fine evening, after our 
descent. His young wife came out to show us his smiling infant, and to bring us 
a bowl of fresh goat-milk, at the same time strongly expressing the anxiety which 
she had suffered during our absence. I should greatly hesitate before ashing a 
married man to join in such an expedition again. 

Should the interests of science require an ascent, then the matter is wholly al- 
tered. Any young man, of ordinary health and vigour, may accomplish it. | 
should think it well worth investigation whether there may not be found a passage 
east of the Rocher Rouge. If it should be so, then both the labour and the danger 
will be so diminished, that by erecting stations at intervals, and throwing pines 
ever some of the chasms, the summit of Europe may, at length, be rendered 
easily accessible. 

We would again caution the inexperienced traveller against the use of spirituous 
liquids, at any rate until his wine is frozen. /}’in erdinaire forms the best common 
drink ip the ascent. 

(ne other remark, which may not be uninteresting. Of our guides, Marie Con- 
tet is execHent; Julien Devonassou, very good ; Pierre Tairraz le jeune, a noble 
fellow; but, for mingled kindness, gentleness, attention, and courage, Simcon 
Pevonassou is really superior, and admirably suited to attend an invalid. 
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the aflair would have been forgotten at the expiration of six months. What 
crimes did not the court party impute to the famous Mirabeau, before they 
succeeded in buymg*him over, in the year 1791. ‘Vhe most serious charges, 
of which personal cowardice was one, made not the least impression on the 
French public. But if the court party could have rendered Mirabeau ridicu- 
lous, they needed not have been at the pains of buying him over. Instead of 
being admired, he would have been laughed at when he rose to speak in the 
assembly which then swayed the destiny of France, and was preparing the 
fate of the whole world. 

The greatest literary event of the eighteenth century, was the success of the 
Memoires of Beaumarchais, a private individual, who received from his father, 
a watchmaker, the fantastic name of Caron. An absolute king dissolved the 
Cour de Justice of Paris, called the parliament, and substituted a new Cour 
de Justice initsstead. “Three hundred families of wealth and distinction were 
humbled and ruined by the appointment of the new Cour de Justice. These 
families exerted every endeavour to throw odium on the new Court of Jus- 
tice; but their furious outeries produced no effect on public opinion. 
Beaumarchais, a private individual, was accused of having offered fifteen louis 
to the wife of M. Goesmann, one of the new judges, for the purpose of ob- 
taining an audience of her husband. The story was probably true, and 
Beaumarchais wanted to bribe the judge. But to justify himself he published 
his admirable Memoires, which, for six months made the public laugh at the 
expense of the new Court of Justice ; and the king, whose power was at that 
time quite absolute, was obliged to dismiss the new court, and recal the 
old parliament. Were I to imitate the example of some of your literary re- 
views, instead of referring in a few words to the history of Beaumarchais and 
Mirabeau, I should fill halfa dozen pages with their “Hem But I have 
some mercy on my reader, and should be sorry to have applied to me the ob- 
servation of Montesquieu, who, alluding to the laboured prolixity of certain 
writers, and the unnecessary trouble they give to their unfortunate readers, 
says :-—"* Le lecteur se tue a abréger ce que l’auteur se tue d alonger.”| 

The disputes or discussions relative to the re-establishment of those good 
fathers, the disciples of ‘St. Ignatius of Loyola, which have so often made us 

wn, are now beginning to make us Toe 8 Letters received by persons in 

aris from their friends atAmiens, state that the procession of the vow of Louis 
the Thirteenth, has been the occasion of considerable merriment ; and that the 
same Jesuits who duped M. Dupin, at St. Acbeuil, have played a trick upon 
the Cour Royale of Amiens. Only imagine the secret satisfaction enjoyed by 
a sarcastic people like the French, at seeing an illustrious body, whom they 
are accustomed to respect and even to fear, publicly duped in a manner which 
admits of no excuse. Last year there was a mission at Amiens, and the 
Cour Royale positively refused to join the procession of the missionaries, (or 
Jesuits, which is the same thing,) who were going to fix up across. ‘This 
year the Jesuits convoked the Cour Royale to attend the procession of the vow 
of Louis the Thirteenth.* On the same day, and at the same hour when Charles 
the Tenth was carrying the statue of the Virgin in his arms to Notre Dame, 


the Cour Royale of Amiens was playing as ludicrous a part. ‘The procession, of 


which this Court formed a portion, had no sooner left the church, than the good 
counsellors of Amiens discovered to their great mortification that they were 
departing further and further from the usual road. They should immediately 
have quitted the procession and returned to the church, but their presence 
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_ © In one of his eccentric fits, Louis the Thirteenth, who was somewhat crazy, took 
itinto his head to place the kingdom of France under the protection of the Holy Vir- 
gin, and the object of the above-mentioned procession was to pay court to the Vir- 
cin. Charles X. this vear presented a silver statue of the Virgin to the charch of 
Notre Dame, in Paris. 
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of mind forsook them, and tu sad perplexity they continued toadvance, ‘| lie 
procession was led by the Abbé Guyon, one of the most artful and trick, 

of the Jesuits, and whither did he conduct the unfortunate Cour Royale ths, 
only a year before, had refused to attend the ceremony of fixing up the cross of 
the mission ?—Precisely in front of that same cross! Here the Abbé Guyoy 
to complete his own triumph, and to enoy the embarrassment, aad what ha 
been termed here, the false position of the Cour Royale, began to deliver a 
speech, a thing never done on similar occasions. During this mystification 
the bystanders were at a loss to guess what the members of the court intende! 
to do, whether they would withdraw or stay and hear the speech. You mys: 
know that as judges are tmmoveable in France, they may, if they possess any 
degree of spirit, safely brave the power of the disciples of Loyola. ‘The afli; 
has been so much laughed at, and the poor members of the Royal Cour o: 
Amiens were so ashamed of the trick played upon them, that, on the day afie; 
the procession, they met together and drew up a declaration which na. 
turally commenced with an account of the fatal adventure. "This official docu. 
ment, Which has been inserted in all the journals, concludes as follows :-~— 

“To obviate the efleets of the above-mentioned deception, and to prevent 
its being taken advantage of in future, the members of the Cour Royale de- 
clire that it was their intention to have attended only the procession of thy 
vow of Louis the Thirteenth, and that the circumstance can in no way com- 
promise the independence and dignity of the court.” 

By this upfortunate declaration the Royal Court of Amiens frankly aec- 
knowledges having been duped. English sober seuse will searcely conceive 
the electric effect which this affair has produced in the native land of vanity. 
every court of the first instance—every petty justice of the peace, whose 
emoluments do not exceed eight bended franes, is now in fear of being 
tricked by the Jesuits, and, finding that they may be braved with impunity, 
takes pleasure in snarling at them. ‘The declarauon of the Cour Royale has 
been a fatal blow to the poor society of Jesus. 

The virtuous and tolerant Abbé de Chevezas, who for twenty years was 
bishop of Boston in the United States, has been appointed to the bishoprick 
of Bordeaux. ‘This has given mortal offence to the Jesuits, for it shows that 
the ministry are standing more and more in awe of public opinion, and that 
they begin to think they may shake off the yoke of the disciples of Loyola. 
This triumph ts entirely the work of the Journal des Debats, the only paper 
that is read by the nobility. 

In general, but few Frenchmen travel in England. The difficulty ot 
speaking your language in an intelligible way, ts a great obstacle to foreigners. 


But what, above all, deters Frenchmen from visiting England, is the fear of 


dying of ennui in the evenings, owing to the great difference in the manners 
of the two countries. In France, every man above the lower class, is aecus- 
tomed to spend his evenings abroad, and in the society of ladies. This per- 
haps cannot be very easily done in England ; fora rout cannot be considered 
an agreeable party. A rout ts the abuse of social intercourse, and not ts 
equivalent or its perfection. In Paris a party is thought sufliciently nuie- 
rous if it consist of five or six lacies and about a dozen gentlemen. 

But whatever may be the considerations which usually withhold French- 
men from travelling in England, I have observed with pleasure, that the 
curious spectacle presented by your elections has this summer tempted many 
of my countrymen to make a journey to England in preference to Switcer- 
land. Before our revolution the French knew ol et about England. 
The customs of your country, which difler so essentially from ours, occa 
sionally furnished our men of wit with a few agreeable jests, and that was 
all. Ieven Voltaire, whenever he speaks at any length upon England, ) 
puerile, and soon becomes absurd ; as, for example, when he accuses tl 
english of horuble cruelty for the punishment of Admiral Byng. 

Since the year 1814 we have had our elections, and we chose, well 
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members for oul House ol Commons. Seven or eight years clapsed before 
we properly understood our own cleetions. We have no bribery, it is true, 
nor do We give greal dinners to electors ; but on the other hand, a reat deal 
of roguery and deception is practised by the president, whom the ministry 
appoints for each electoral assembly.” Our Chamber of Deputies does noi 
yet feel its own strength: if P may be allowed so to express myself, | should 


say that it is of the same age as your House of Commons was in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth. But our Chamber of Deputies is daily acquiring impor- 
ance, and most of our young men of education begin to regard it as the 
great instrument destined to operate changes in France. ‘To obtain a reputa- 
tion for talent in Parisian society, it will no longer be suthcient to have 
written some agreeable poetry, or a few articles for the Journals, as was the 
case before 1780: aman must now be a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and must every year deliver one or two tolerable speeches. All the 
young wen of fortune who reside in Paris do not very eee see the turn of 
things which I have just described ; but they feel it. However, they are not 
examples. 

The younger portion of Parisian society (for T do not speak of people of 
fortune who are upwards of fifty) is fully prepared to understand England. 
From 1715 to 1815 the French made no advancement ia comprehending the 
institutions of this most singular, and, at that tune, the freest country ia the 
world. ‘The diflerent journeys published about the year 1810 were not less 
frivolous than the works of the same kind which appeared in the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth. I remember very well, that about the year 1800, a man 
would have been looked upon as an original,t if he had ventured to make in 
company a sunple reflecuon like the following:— Look at the British 
islands on the map, they are so small as to be scarcely perceptible, and yet, by 
ie persevering industry of its inhabitants, that litde territory imparts Jife and 
activity to the two extremities of the globe, and ts alike feared at Copenhagen 
and before the walls of Seringapatam.”’ 

Kor the last two or three years we have been beginning to understand 
England. ‘This fact is evident from the success which has attended the 
leuers on the English elections, which appeared in the Globe. The Times, 
which is regarded as the organ of public opinion in England, inserted about 
the beginning of September, an abstract of these letters, acknowledging the 
correctness of the author’s views, and the accuracy of his descriptions. 
These little sketches have been approved on both sides of the Channel, a 
thing very unusual for such productions. ‘These letters are attributed to 
M. Duvergier, a young man of fortune, whose name was previously known 
in the literary world. In one respect they will form an epoch; for hence- 
forth, when English customs are remarked upon in Paris, tt will ne longer be 
allowable to confine one’s self to a few epigrams, more or less smart, like 
those written by travellers who endeavour to imitate ‘* Voltaire’s Lettres sur 
Angleterre.’ “Do not imagine, however, that the letters attributed to M 
Duvergier would induce us to admire every thing English. You have a dan- 
gerous rival in America. In the course of a discussion on England, ocea- 
sioned by the letters in the Globe, M. de Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, said, 
“We are, with respect to liberty, like a savage who has walked all his tife 
bare-legged. He finds it very comfortable to wear stockings, and he intro- 
duces the custom irto his country ; but would he be so silly as to confine him- 
‘elf merely to the purchasing of necdles for the purpose of teaching his coun- 
tryinen to knit them, when he might purchase aud import astocking-machine, 
which would produce a hundred-fold more in the same time ? Thus (conti- 
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~* One of our French election tricks consists in counting the number of votes 
lor any particular candidate, and taking away twenty votes, for example, from 
the opposition deputy, and giving them to the deputy on the ministerial side. ; 

t+ This was considered an insulting term in the Janguage which the monarchies 
of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth formed for France. 
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nued M. de Peadt) we will not imitate institutions which, soine hundred gear 
wo, obt ined for england a small portion of liberty. We will borrow troy 
the Americans, the more simple and expeditious methods by which they 
manufacture Liberty on a great seale. We ought to approximate the French 
to the Amenecan ele LiOlis, and to take wood care not to tnitate those TH 
beny! mid.”” 

‘The Times and Morning Chronicle are much more read in Pari« in the 
present year than they were during the last. This habit, which is regarded 
with much satisfaction by all sensible persons, would soon be discontinued 
were we frequently to find in the Kayvlish Journals such futile observations 
as the Times tuserted, on the profound sensation exeited in’ France by the 
Portuzuese Constitution. The Times remarked — Tous les journauy 4 
Paris parlent de la constitution de Portugal avec cette exaggeration etl cette 
sensibilité folle que les Frangais portent dans tout. Chez nous sents (les 
Anuhas ) Ja sensation produite par cette révolution a rare raisonnable.” The 
‘Times would be very much embarrassed to reply to the following question: 
Will the giving of a charter to Portug iby Don Pedro hasten or retard the 
emancipation of the Irish Catholies—hasten or retard Parhhamentary reform 

or have any influence on the Corn Laws ? 

At present, matters as inportant to the French as the em rar ition of the 
Irish Cathohes, or the disputes about the Corn Laws, can be to the English, 
will be accelerated or retarded by the constitution which has been granted 
to the Portuyuese. I have noticed the mistake of the ‘Times, with recard to 
France, because errors of this sort frequently oeers im the most esteemed 
leovlish publications, Not long ago, the Mdinburgh Review very cravely 
offirmed that the celebrated poet, Joseph Chenter, who, of all the linitator: 
of Voltaire, most nearly resembles that great writer, contributed to the death 
of his brother André Chenier. Such mis-statements appear the more ridi- 
culous because they are always advanced in a tone of all-kumour and jea- 
lousy, which does not become one great nation in speaking of another. 
England and France are the fountain-heads of all the civilization that is dif 
fused over the world. If any thing can cast a doubt on the rank occupied by 
Great Britain, it is the feeling of envy and jealousy which she cherishes to- 
wards France. Unfortunately, the French are very ready in observing all the 
shades of wounded vanity. You cannot imagine how much we have been 
entertained in Paris by an article in the Quarterly Review on Baron de Stael’s 
** Lettres sur Angleterre.’ One of Sheridan’s best comedies’ could not 
have made us lauch more heartily. 

It is hy such articles a these ce insignificant writers impede the intellee- 
tual intercourse of two great nations—an intercourse which is as advantageous 
to both as the exchange of our wines for Birmingham cutlery. We are at 
present gaining largely by that intellectual commerce which the style of the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews tends to check. For the last twenty-five 
years no French writer has afforded us any thing like the pleasure we have 
derived from the works of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott; and ‘his we 
frankly acknowledge. 1 observe that the English newspapers carefully re- 
cord all the offences tried in our assize courts. You perhaps recollect, that 
ona late occaston, the president of the court addressing a man who was 
tried for the seduction of young girl, said :—** You are another Lovelace.” 
Some of your English readers might possibly not recollect the character of 
Lovelace, in Richardson’s “ Clarissa ;” but you see the reputation of your 
great novelist is still alive in France. 

Resides the letters on the English elections published in the Globe, the 
Frenchmen who are at present travelling in England must have transmitted 
to ther frends many accounts of what they have scen. The French were 
certainly never more interested about Eagland than they now are. Our 
ultras ate getting Cabbett’s * Listory of the Reformation,” and Lingard’s 
 Pistory of England” translated and puffed im all their Journals. Lingar’ 
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iempis to duninish the horror naturally excited by the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholowew, and this bas x nid red him a favourite with the Jesuits. A French 
war who is liberally pensioned by the ultras, and by M. de Corbiere, the 
qginister of the tuteror, lias, you kuow, styled the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
 salucary rigour. Dr. Lingard had better come to Franee. There he will be 
palo: 1ZcU by the Bishop ot Hermopolis Krayssinous), who vives places in 
the University to Kaghshmen who turn Catholics. 

During the last month our Chamber of Peers claimed a considerable share 
of public attention, It was hoped that the Chamber would not sufler itself 
to be bouzlit, and that it would convict the robbers, who, during the war in 
Spain, appropriated so many taillions of the public money. The Chamber 
has whitewashed the accused ; but has blackened itself in public opinion. 
The ministry, or rather M. de Villele, for the other ministers are merely his 
derks, acknowledges that enormous robberics have been committed, but that 
the robbers cannot be punished lest the government should make itself ene- 
its. ‘This at least is admitting that the robbers are ve ry powerlul people, 
and this circumstance has kept public interest so long alive on the subject 
A great deal of attention has been excited by a satirical poem on M. de 
Villele, entitled, ** La Villéliade, ou la prise du Chateau de Rivoli.” (Phe 
hotel of the Minister of Finance, in whieh our premier resides, is stiuated in 
the Rue de Rivoli.) PT have just read the ciyghth edition of the ‘ Villéliade ;” 
the success of which is owing, not to the talent of its author, but to the un- 
popularity of our powerful prime mitutster. Nothing can be more mediocre 
than the pocu. 

ln England you cannot well conceive the great sensation that has been 
produced in Prance by M. de Montlosier’s denunciation of the Jesuits. In 
this affair eve ry thing depends on the comparison that om Ay be drawn between 
the situation of one of your rich lend-owners residing on bis Country estate, 
aud that of an equally wealthy Freachiman, a peer of France, if you will, who 
spends eight mouths of the year at his chateau in Burgundy, The English. 
man is a justice of the peace, and 13 respected by the parson of the parish, 
who most likely expects to get a living from lim. He ts shernth of the 
county, or the shen! is his intimate friend, who will take good care nos 
to offend him, still less to harass him, which indeed is impossible. The 
Eoylish squire has perhaps no acquaintance with the bishop of the 
diocese in which he resides; but at all events the bishop wall do no- 
thing that can annoy him. If the road leading to his house is not good, 
he complains to the parish oflicers ; and, ifnecessary, indicts it. [the wishes 
to shoot a partridge, he takes his gun, and far from beimyg annoyed in his 
sport, he is rather chargeable with annoying his neighbours. Jin fact, the 
English squire isa king ou his manor, while the rich French land owner, on 
retiring to his chateau, becomes a slave, and feels his slavery in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. You can have no idea of the state of things which has prevailed 
here since the Jesuits have, for three years, had the power of appointing all 
the various functionaries who tyrannize over the land-owners. I! our Bur- 
gundy gentleman steps out with his gun in his hand, the coustable of the 
district, to whom we in France give the title of garde champétre, and who 
has a salary of about two hundred franes a year, comes up to him and orders 
lim to show his license for carrying arms. (This license must be purchased 
every year from the Prefect.) If the garde ehampétre be an uncivil fellow, 
orrather, if he has received a hint from the priest to harass the land-owner, 
he insists that the license is not correct, and takes him before the Mayor. 
The Mayor being afraid of offending the priest, writes to the Sub-Prefect ; 
the Sub-Prefeet, who has also no wish to offend the priests, writes to the 
Prefect. ‘The Prefect, who knows that the Bishop can get him dismissed, 
Writes to the Minister of the Interior, (M. de Corbicre,) who never rephes. 
lence it results that as the warde champétre has the whole power in his own 
hands, he can, if the priest desires it, take the Burgundy gentleman's gun from 
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lisa. Uf he resist, tae gendarmerte wait on him next morning, and the ¢ 
ol the heir { Lis tance, olad ola map yp ortunity, ie ol just Louit leval, ot a i () 
who no favourite with the Bus hop, is not slow in pronounce Judemeny 
rrainsthim. “Thus the gentleman of property ts under the nece ssity af 


court to the priest and the mayor ot lis vill we, to the garde cha: Npctre ‘“ 
the gendarmeric, all of whom have it in their power to give him much ty 
ble. But the matter does not end here. He must also take care to kee: 
ood humour all the devotees of the village, who live under the protection , 
the priest Now, compare this sort of country life with that of a Devonsty:, 
squire of SO00O/ a year, living Fon lis estate. “The unfortunate French 
man of am equiv, lent prope riy, i he wishes to cut down halt a dozen tre 
ou his estate, must a- k pe rmussion of the P refect, who is ob] ized to write to 
Paris tor authority to grant the pe rmissioa. You will find m Baron Du it) 
work on Eneland, and in the * Lettres Administratives ” of M. Piévié. 4 
“abet description of the seventeen letters which must be written by thy 
Sub-Prefect, the Prefect, and the Minister of the Interior, before our Bur. 
undy centleman can cut down six trees growing on his own ag rty. If! 
wish to construct the smallest work on a water-course belonging to lim-elf 
it is also necessary for the Prefect to write at least seven or ki ietters to 
Paris. If the Prefect wish to harass the applicant, he may let an inter 
of three months el. apse between each of these seven or eight letters. 

All this was vexatious enough in 18103 but consider how the tyranny un. 
ler which the landed proprietors of France suffer, has inereased since [Sv2. 
when the Jesuits obtained the power of bestowing places. “The Jesuits a 
point the garde champetre, the justice of the peace, the otheers of the ge 
darmerie, the mayor, the priest, and the sub- prefect, all of whon n have at 
tntluenee which ts very oppre ssively felt by the unfortunate gentleman who, 
we suppose, has retired from Paris to spend eight months on his estate in 
Burgundy. Why should the Jesuits take so much pains to obtain the power 
of appointing the six functionaries T have enumeraicd, unless it be for the 
purpose of controlling the rich land-owner, whose disagreeable situation has 
ih far been described? This land-owner finds himself obliged, if he bea 
tnember of the Council General of his departinent, to vote additional emoilu- 
ments tothe bishop, to follow the misstonary processions, to second the pee 
persecutions of the priest against the pea: ants who like daneing on holiday: 
wand to subuit to many other things. 

Now, you must know that nearly all the present French priests are young 
peasants unfortunately more or less imbued with a spirit of fanaticism. ‘Ther 

ome trom the seminaries established by the Jesuits, in which they are taug ht 
ha dectrines of the famous M. de Maietse, who may at this moment be re- 

irded as the a ipostle, the St. Paul of France. M. de Maistre declares that 
Wl persons in authority, even the King, are subject to the Pope. “Twenty 
- ls, signed by Popes, maintain this. pretension. Leo NII. protects the 
Csiornale Ecclesiastic o, Which is printed at Rome, and which preaches tre same 
loctrine. very thing, therefore, is consistent and well-arranged in the Jesuit 
system. Our untortunate Burgundy gentleman ts led from one submission 
mother, until he becomes a Jesuit of the short robe, like M. de Puiseux, 
ininister of Louts NV. and uncle of Madame de Genlis.x—See * Mémcires 
de Madame de Genlis,” tome 2. ‘Phe Burgundy land-owner mn is only two 
ways of escaping from the vexations to which he is exposed. By turning 
a short-robed Jesuit. 2. By taking refuge in Paris. In fact Pari is the only 
part of France in which there ts any liberty. 

Sup pose that our man of fortune has spirit enough to resist becoming 
losuit.  Foreed by the vexations of the holy fathers, he abandons Bi rund 
and arrives in Paris venting impotent rage. What can a single man do, ever 
though a millionaire and a peer of France to boot, against a society so nunic- 
rous and powerful as the Jesuits? ¢ vertainly nothing ! You may, however, 
imagine how happy our land-owne T, driven tram his estates by the intrigues 0! 
ihe Jesuits, will be, if on arriving in Paris, he finds a man of courage like M 
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‘ Monilost - who dares to denounce the order oF Bt, I. natrus bhis jOV Na- 


yrally augments on finding that M.de Monitloster compels the Royal Court 
of Paris to come to an explanation respecting the Jesuits. All the Royal 
Courts of the kingdom imitate that of Paris; and the Courts of the First 
justance in their turn, imitate the Royal Court of the district to which they 
eouz. Our wealthy land-owner then begins to cherish the hope of obtain- 
wg something Like justice if he should bring an action against a Court of 
ie First Instance; or if he should complain ef some vexation on the part of 
the mayor, or ihe young priest of bis parish. ' 

To denounce the Jesuits in 1820, in Franec, is neither more nor less than 
tio demand a complete change in the internal adainistration of the country. 
Iv is, therefore, a great mistake in the ‘Times, in which public opinion in 
England participates, to ridicule the denunciations against the diflerent con- 
sregations of Jesuits. In ev ery town there are three congregations, each as 
well organized as any regiment inthe army. 

Ist. Phe congregation of the gentry.—In Paris, M. Ferdinand de Berthier 
commands the oue hundred and ereht Jesuits of the short robe, who are mem- 

ers of the Chamber of Deputies. The late Duke Mathieu de Moutinoren- 
cy Was Colonel General of the whole ot the short-robed Jesuits a France. 
ad. The conzregation entitled of Bonnes Etudes. This soctety is employed 
it seducing and crimping the young students of Jaw and medicine, between 
eveuteen and twenty-two years of ave. 

id. The Congregation of the common people. “The business of this con- 
tegation is to seduce servants, and to employ them as spies upon their mas 
ters. 

The Times has treated with misappled dertsion the denunciation which a 
wanof courage published this month against **le Congrezation des Bonnes 
Etudes.” Estill theretore bring to your recollection some proots of my asser- 
tions. As to the fanaticism of the young priests educated by M. de Maistre 
and the Abbe de la Menais, do you recollect the young priest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, who was acquitted by the Court of the First Instance, im 
the jurisdiction of which his parish is situated? [twas proved that this priest 
climbed up a tree in pursuit ofa musician, who was playing to some peasants 
dancing on a Sunday atter church service, and who knocked the unfortunate 
musician down from his seat tn the tree. every day the newsp ipers coutan 
ome fact of this kind. LT have quoted the preceding instance, because it rests 
on judicial proof; and those who are meredulous may find the trial in the 
lournal de Tribunaux, an excellent paper, which TP recommend to all the Eug- 
lish who wish to make themselves acquainted with the state of things in 
France. 

A counsellor of the Cour Royale of Grenoble died about two years azo. 
lle was one of the heads of the Congregation of “ Bonunes tudes,” and some 
papers found in his desk, bearing the signatures of persons of the highest 
rank, were published. Incredulous persons will do well to read these papers, 
which are truly curious. Grenoble is one of the towns most attached to the 
charter, and consequently most feared by the Governwnent, and the Jesuits 
have been endeavouring to work upon the minds of the young men who are 
there studying the law. What remains to be legally proved is the seduction 
Ht servants. Cases of this kind are notoriously public, though no one has yet 
stituted actions against the offenders. On this subject I have scen letters 
written by English protestant families residing in France. ‘There ts not, per- 
haps, a man of respectability in the country, who fas not detected attempts 
to : educe his servants, and to prevail on them to report to some priest in the 
neighbourhood ev ery thing that passes in their master’s house. 

There still remains an objection, which may naturally occur to the mind 
of disinterested foreigners, not thoroughly acquainted with the present state 
of French society. Such persons may probably suppose that the liberals wish 
(0 exercise tyrannical authority over those Frenchmen who turn Jesuits. By 
no means. All we want is to enjoy the same degree of liberty which ihe 
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Government grants to the Jesuits. Some years ago the Duke de Byog! , 
and several other distinguished men, formed a society called the ** Society o 
the Liberty of the Press.” ‘Lhe police STLpPEe ssed this society, because it niet 
on certain days, and in a number exceeding twenty individuals. 

Such meetings were prohibited bya tyrannical lawjof Buonaparte. This law. 
though abolished by the Charter, sull continues to be enforced. The King’s 
miinisters apply it to the bbe rals, and not to the Jesuits. All We Walt Is ty 
be treated as well as the Jesuits. Let us be permitted to have our congre- 
cations also, and there will soon be no dangerous meetings in France. No 
inecetings are dangerous in England, because all are legal. 

Government permits the Jesuits to go armed in the street, whilst we are 
strictly prohibited from wearing arms. This iswhat the Times seems to ha 
no nouon of. Tam aware that an English newspaper ts written for England, 
but when speaking of a country, not more than twenty miles distant from 
the English shores, it might sull be well not to be quite so much in the 
wrong; not to call black white, and white black. 

As to the attacks which have been made here on the Jesuits during the 
present year, you may be certain that what their antagonists want ts a total 
change im the internal administration of France. The Jesuits are our muas- 
ters every where except in Paris, and one must pay them homage or be ex- 
posed to their vexations. Do not blame me for making an incursion into 
the territory of politics. In speaking of the Jesuits, I have given you a 
sketch of the conversation of good society in the months of August and 
September. It appears that the Government has in some degree deseried 
them, and we have talked of nothing else. 

If you take the trouble to look into that excellent work, the Journal 
de Librairie,” edited by M. Beuchot, which gives the titles of all the works 
published in Paris, you will tind that the great majority consists of publica- 
tions by the disciples of Loyola or their enemies. During the last six 
months the number of works purely literary has been falling off. ‘Pake, to: 
instance, No. 63 of the © Journal de Librairie (August 9, 1820), there you 
will find announced, ** Nouvelles Etrennes Spirituelles,” mo 24." La 
Journée du Chretien,” in 24. * Retlexions sur la Religion.’?  ** Lettres 
d’nn Anglican J oun Gallican.” ‘ Les Jesuites Athées, ou la France on 
danger.” Le Catholicisme Primitif’’? “ La Refutation de opinion de 
M. Abbé de la Menais sur la Puissance Spirituelle des Papes.” All these 
works are advertised in a single page of M. Beuchot’s Journal (p. 603 o! 
No. 63.) From this you may judge of the number of pamphlets more or 
less absurd, to which the dispute on the legal existence of the Jesuits in 
France has given birth. 

If the Jesuits formed merely a religious association, like the several 
branches of your Methodists, your Quakers, or your Swedenburghers, we 
should have nothing to say to them, except from our wish that the Gover- 
ment should allow them complete liberty. But they have got in their hands 
the power of appointing gardes-champétres, mayors, parish priests, sub-pre- 
ects, pretects, and judges, and through these different kinds of functionaries 
We are constantly harassed, unless we submit to obey the Jesuits in cvery 
thing. M. de Villele’s private secretary is a Jesuit, and that Minister has 
been for these two years past endeavouring to get rid of so troublesome an 
assistant. Whena prime minister, who is a man of talent, finds himsc'! 
thus hampered, what can a private person, Who finds it necessary to tak 
refuge in Pans, be able todo? He spends his time there in’ venting male- 
dictions on the disc iples of Loyola, and reads all the pamphlets more ot less 
absurd, published for and against the Congregation. [| hope you readers 
will now be able to form some idea of the nature of that complicated cud 
crafty machinery which at present makes the influence of the Jesuits telt 8 
every corner of France. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TURKEY. NO. I. 
( ( NSban tinople, Is] ie 


Oy one of those delightful evenings of the month of June, when the 
rays of the setting sun no longer dety the cooling effects of the nor- 
thern breezes, and the inhabitants of the shores of the Bosphorus throng 
on the long extent of quays, which form an almost endless margin to 
its ever beautiful banks, to enjoy the reviving temperature, which, in 
that favoured clime, seldom tails to — asultry day, | hastened 
from my retreat at Therapia, impatient to repair to my favourite spot, 
Keretch Bournou. Tle re, on a aera afew yards from the edge of 
the sea, and above its level, and among a group of tall and clustered 
trees, an Egyptian mat and cushion were spread for me upon the grass 
by the attendant of a neighbouring cofice-house, and a ‘Turkish pipe 
was handed me, to assist the mind’s enjoyment of Nature's most 
bountiful gifts around. 

The opposite Asiatic shore, not more than half a league across, is 
bordered by a range of richly cultivated hills, and trees of all sizes and 
descriptions > more to the north-west, the narrow Issue to the Black Sea 
presents itself to view, the sides of which appear studded with fortitica- 
tions, the whitewashed walls of which are seen ascending and running 
in various lincs amone the verdant hills above; and on the lett, the 
single row of pretty and differe ntly coloured houses, forming the village 
called Bouyouk-deré, on the water's edge, and almost two mile Sn exe 
tent, are overlooked by an equally extensive range of terraces, most 
beautifully laid out as flower r-gardens and shaded walks, crowned with 
heights, the sloping sides of which appear to the distant eye like one 
endless carpet of that bright green, peculiar to the vine, with which 
they are thickly covered. 

The ensemble of this scenery forms a picture, which, if surpassed in 
grandeur and magnificence by other parts of the Bosphorus, is equalled 
hy none in placidity of aspect and charms of a romantic kind. It was 
impossible to contemplate it long, without expe riecncing a serenity of 


mind, a feeling of contentedness, almost too perfect to be long the por- 


— of mere mortals, Sueh indeed Is the soothing influence of this 


“happy valley,” that one might be said, on leaving it, to be © at peace 
with all the world.” 

On my way thither, according to daily custom, along the quays of 
Therapia, I perceived my frie nd Viahoutzi sitting at one of the side- 
windows of his Sadinishee, a narrow projection issuing from the centre 
of his house, almost overhanging the sea, and which is an invariable 
requisite in the Turkish style of architecture, deriving its origin from 
the peculiar taste of the natives, who find no amusement more conge- 
nial to their slethful habits, than watching at their ease the common 
street-occurrences of the day, among whic h the most interesting sub- 
jects of social conversation are usually selected. 

Viahoutzi was smoking his pipe in due oriental state, and wore a 


kind of turban, generally used by Turks of the higher order, to indicate 


late or approaching tr: avel. He belonged to dhat privileged class of 


Greeks, among whom, till the breaking out of the present re volution, 


Wane clinaen dhe atate tak rpreters for the foreign affairs and the adimi- 


ralty, the hospos dars of Wallachia and Moldavia, them ha incipal officers, 
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and all such others as were to fill posts given to the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, exce ping only the department of the mint, in which it has 
been usual to e mploy Armentans. 

In the course of his public career he had been attached to tho 
mission of his friend, Prince Demetrius Mourousi, who was at this 
time assisting the Ottoman plenipotentiary Galib-Effendi, at Shouils, 
in forwarding the negotiations of peace with Russia. 

Viahoutzi had just arrived at Constantinople, intrusted with official 
letters and messages to the Turkish ministry, touching the progress of 
the negotiations ; after delivering which, he repaired to his count ry. 
house at Therapia, where his tumily were then residing, to await among 
them the orders of the government relative to his return. 

The usual greetings of triends who have been tor any time separated, 
stopped me under his window; and he entered imto an account of 
Various Interesting matters, in which he had been concerned at the 
Grand Vizier’s camp, with an earnestness that prevented his attending 
to the unusual splashing of oars, indicating the approach of a boat, tar 
above the usual size of those which were passing along close to the 
shore, in almost uninterrupted succession. It was the state-barge of 
the Captain-Pasha Haffiz-Alli, of ferocious memory, bearing the High 
Admiral himself} girded with the Sultan’s diamond-mounted sword, 
an emblem of absolute sovereignty on the Turkish seas, and proceeding 
to his temporary residence at Bouyouk-dere, the convenient scene ot 
his head-quarters, in the immediate neighbourhood of which the Turkish 
fleet, which was destined for the annual and ever fruitless cruise in the 
Black Sea, had been ordered to assemble. 

A Frank in the streets of a ‘Turkish town is an object of notice that 
does not escape even the haughty glance of a stern Mahometan high- 
ness; and the Pasha, observing that I was in conversation with some 
person above, directed his eyes that way, at the very instant whea 
Viahoutzi, having perceived and recognised him, was precipitately re- 
treating trem his conspicuous position. A boat that followed, contain- 
ing the Pasha’s attendants, was immediately called up to the barge, 
from which a moment after it returned in haste, close to the spot where 
I was standing. An officer landed, and went into the house of Via- 
houtzi, who soon atter came out with him, embarked, and was rowed 
off in the direction of the Pasha’s barge, not yet out of sight. In 
passing by me, Viahoutzi bore on his face the marks of inward agita- 
tion; and without appearing to address me, hastily said, Je crams qu |. 

it drahase Me. 

Attributing this apprehension to the usual bursts of terror, so com- 
mon to ge Greeks, when suddenly summoned to appear before any 
Turk in power, whose warrant tor sending to immediate death the 
C care subjects of the Porte is his own will, and whose motive for 
so d ying gy is, alas! but too often the gratific ation of a mere whim or 
Intere sted purpose, [ saw no particular reason for participating in my 
friend’s uneasiness, but rather felt disposed to attribute his heing 
called to the Pasha to matters which concerned his mission from the 
Turkish army. 


@ The habitual tear of the Greeks, when suddenly ordered before a Turk i5- 
vested with absolute power over life and death, for purposes which are not well 
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These favourable surmises did not, however, s: atisfy me so completely 
as to leave my mind tree from every doubt ; therefore, instead of 
stop ping at my destined place, Keretch Daina. I continued onwards 
along the coast towards Bouyouk-derc, to see whether any thing satis- 
factory relative to this occurrence would tr: anspire. 

When I came in sight of the Pasha’s gate, [ perceived with an in- 
voluntary shudder that several persons sti nding opposite to it were 
gazing, appa ire nitty with an intense curiosity, ohn some uncommon obje ct 
within; I hastened to learn the « cause, and no sooner did 1 reach the 
gate, than [ was horror-struck with the sight of Viahoutzi’s littless 
body! It had been stretched out upon its back near the entrance of 
the yard. ‘There were three deep cuts across the forehead, which had 
not quite ceased to bleed, and a great number on the head, which had 
converted the turban into rags. [I stood riveted to the spot, almost 
overwhelmed with rage at this fresh instance of the abuses and atro- 
cities to Which absolute power invested in single individuals, especially 
among a barbarous people, is so apt to Jead, until I was roused by the 
salukutints of some one going by, and whom I found to be my old ac- 
quaintance, Alli Moustapha, captain of a ship of the line. He advised 
me not to over-distress myself by the sight of that for which there was 
noremedy, and invited me at the same time to go with him and smoke 
a pipe at a neighbouring coftee-house. Impelled by a melancholy de- 
sie to learn the cause and particulars of my friend's tragic end, I 
made an effort to suppress those feelings of abhorrence with which it 
had inspired me at the moment against every thing that was Mahome- 


known to them, gave occasion, in 1IS12, to a disappointment by which the remain- 
ing days of another Greek friend of mine were embittered. The venerable and 
good-natured Prince Demetrius Ghika, living in obscurity and poverty, with a nu- 
merous family, in one of the most retired villages near the Bosphorus, had 
former days of prosperity been the patron and benetactor of a ‘Turk, tor whom he 
had laid the foundation of the power he was now exercising in the capacity of 
favourite companion and confidential adviser of the Sultan, | Halett EMendi’s 
secret ministry, and the innumerable persec utious and atrocities which, under his 
influence, have disgraced, in a more than common way of late years, the corrupt and 
oppressive policy of the Turkish Porte, have acquired too great a ce Le brity, and have 
left behind them too many marks of devastation and mourning, to be soon forgotten 
by those unfortunate Christians, whom fate has made the subjects (stives would 
be amore proper name) of so barbarous a government. Hatett, however, does not 
seem to have been at all times proof against the impulses of gratitude; aud at the 
conclusion of the peace of Bukarest, when desired by the Sultan to point out to bim 
some Greek of the Pannar qualified to fill the important office of Hospodar of 
Wallachia, he recommended his old patron Ghika, and rece ived orders to send for 
him and make known to him the Sultan’s intended choice. 

The messenger who was immediately de spatched to Ghika to require his attend- 
ance, was one of those personages whose outward insignia of office aunounced him 
to ‘* a Capigee Bashi, or chamber: ling and to whose various attributes was wyll 
known to ap pe rtain the bow-string » employe ‘don oceasions when it ceases to be 
the Sultan’s goed-will and pleasure that certain individuals should ender the 
miseries of life. Ghika did not happen to be at home ; and, asthe Capigee appeared 
disposed to wait until he saw him, the whole family were seized with consternation, 
and secret messengers were sent in all directions to prevent his return. Halett 
Effendi, after three or four days fruitless endeavour to find him out, proposed 
another Greek of his acquaintance, George Carragia, w ho immediately made his 
appearance, and received the glad tidings of his approue hing elevation to honours 
Which, until his time, were the object of his countrymen’s most ardent wisbes and 
ambition. 
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tan. and | acc pted the capt: in’s Invitation. As SOON as Wwe Were 
lob beeewed of ion to tell ome all he knew concerning it. With 
pathy and --frod which a behet in the doctrine of predestina- 
t renders so perouiiids nt a characteristic in the manners of the Turk, 
captam desired me to have patience until we had cone through the 
y nary formality of smoking a pipe and drinking a cup of coffee, 


fhis having been done, according to custom, in silence, he proceeded 


to state, that he was in the very act of addressing the Pasha in his 


iuice-room, when Viahoutzi was introduced in the uneeremonious 
manner with which the Ravahs” ordered betore him) were usually 


shownin. ‘Phe Pasha immediately asked him in a tone of anger, how 


happened that he who was a Géidour and a AKeopech,t had the au- 
city to wear a turban, which belonged to the costume of the true be- 
lever alone. Poor Viahoutzi, losing all presence of mind, entered into 
1 COUTUSS d exphi sation of lis belonging to the ariny ot the Crrand 
Vivier, and beme then engaged in business for the Porte; when the 
Pasha, interruptiog him, ina violent rage said, “ What, wretch! dost 
thou mean to dely my authority, by bragging here of patronage trom 
others? Chiaoushes! inst: antly fall upon the Pezevenk. and cut into a 
thousand picees that turban on his head.” Fifteen Vatagens imme. 
diately fell on the victim, and extended him lifeless on the fleor. — His 
body i is then brou rhit to the trout of the Vi ard, and the re exposed to 
the view of thi public, in order that his tainily, hearime of his melan- 
choly fate, should come and purchase it of its executioners, to save it 
from being thrown into the sea, 

Poor Vilahoutzi! Never shall [ cease to reproach myself with hav- 
ing contributed to thy uatimely end. Pad thy attention not been taken 
up with our conversation, thou wouldst, perhaps, have noticed in time 
thi Pas ba, Whose dreaded name made all Christians amenable to his 
authority tremble and fly on his approach! 

peat t a year previous to the melancholy occurrence of my friend 
Viahoutzi’s death, Twas one day visited by a Turk whom at first 1 did 
not recognize, but cuessed at once, trom the splendour of his galleongee 
CLTeSS i. and his wold mounted and richly embossed pistols, to be a 
naval otlicer of superior rank. He saluted me in a familiar and 
tricndly manner, and seemed surprised at meeting with the reception 
ofa total stranger. “Ttave you,” said he, “ forgotten) your former 
iequaintanee, Alli Moust: ipha, who, about three years ago, kept a 
coltce-house on the banks of the river Caravan at Smyrna, “where you 
otten came and smoked a pipe? Tlowever, I ought not to be surprised 
at this, for at that time my appearance was indeed different from 
what it ts now; my embroidery and costly cachemires disguise me 
even to those who were then my daily comrades.’ 

Having thus saved me the trouble of making an apology for my 
want of memory, by framing one himself, he requested that I should 


l the subjects of the Porte who are not Mahometans, are so cailed. 
Ppithets used to denote contempt. 


ihe Galleongees are the marines and officers of the fleet; they wear a pect 
Iress, Whielo is of amueh lighter sort than the general costume of the Turks 
if is not, however, a uniform; and the different ranks of the officers are only gues* 
rome the riehness of its ornamental parts 
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ee rvye him with al luncheon mn the Mnglish styl ‘ that IS, with bottled 
porter and rum; atter partaking abundantly of which, he entered into 
a few particulars relative to the late changes tn his fortune and eondi- 
tion. ** When.” said he, “recruits were to be raised at Smyrna. about 
two years e a half ago, for the naval service, Twas so tired of my 
unprofit: ible business and inactive lite, that I determined. to try my 
fortune as a Galleon: vee, and oudiaks d the moment Ph. rd made arranges 
ments with another person for the disposal of my shop and stock, 
Fate has been favourable to me, and so tar advanced me to the rank 
of captain, and to the command of one of the finest ships of the 
line now on the Bosphorus, preparatory to our annual and elorious 
cruise in the Black Sea. ‘The time will, perl: ips, soon come when at 
will be my turn to command in chief; then, woe be to the Moyo 
Ghaours /* Meanwhile I promise to bring you back the glad tidines 
of our having done good execution amone them, if they will but show 
themselves for once.” 

The fleet, after endless preparation, and a month’s labour to com- 
ete their removal from the arsenal to the bay of Bouyouk-dercé, a 
distance of about fifteen miles, finally put to sea. few weeks alter, 


it fell in with a Russian squadron tar interior to itself in force. ‘Phe 
Russians did not deem it advisable to make any attack, but at the same 
time appeared not eager to avoid an engagement. As to the Captain 


Pasha, Hatliz-Alli, he ap parently imagined that he had sequired too 
great a reputation of bravery by a ferocious exercise of his authority 
among the deteaceless Ravahs of ‘Turkish towns, to give ground to a 
suspicion of cowardice by a protracted deliberation as to the possible 
issue of this rencontre; the two fleets, therefore, remamed ino sieht of 
each other, after which a gale of wind set in, and dispersed tiem both 
in different directions. 

A council of war was subsequently called on board the Adiiral’s ves- 
sel, to which were admitted an English and an American sailor who were 
serving in the fleet. The opinions of the ‘se two personages differed 
from those of the ‘Turkish commanders in some very material points ; 
they were of course over-ruled ; and it was proclaime id that the Turkish 
fleet had gained a signal victory over the Russians, inasmuch as the: 
had been dispersed and forced to fly ; consequently that the end of this 
year’s campaign had been gained, and there was no further necessity 
for keeping at sea. 

The fleet then put back for Constantinople ; and soon after mecting 
with such weather as the experience in nautical matters of its valiant 
conductors was not proof against, the ships entered the Bosphorus one 
after another, half dismasted, and altogether in a sad plight; and with 
much difliculty were assisted back to the arsenal to undergo repairs, 
and prepare for next year’s campaign. 

My friend Captain Alli: Moust: ipha appeared in no hurry to come 
and give me an account of his fleet’s achievements ; and several wecks 
after his return, having met him in the street, TE requested he would 
favour me with some particul: irs relative to the victory which the can- 
ae of the ec ipital’s fortifications had lately made known to the work 1. 

“We have made ereat havock among the Pezeve nks,’ said he; “ the 
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moment we came in sight of them, we commenced a tremendous tire a: 
them, which not only prevented their approach, but no doubt di imaved 
" m all considerably, and those that were not sunk ran away. 

Captain Alli Moust: ipha was three years alter made a rear-adimiral. 
from which rank he was ina few months sudde nly degraded (tor reas 
probably of no greater wisdom than those which had favoured his pro- 
motion) and sent into ¢ xtle in some re mote corner of Asia Minor, th rt 
to meditate on the instability of Ottoman honours, but nevertheless to 
indulge in visions of future power; meanwhile invoking his l/c) 
Nero, in token of thankfulness for his good luck in having incurred 4 
species of disgrace which left him the privilege of wearing his head on 
bis shoulders. 

every country has certain customs, which, however absurd, are of so 
arbitrary a nature as to make it necessary for one’s own gencral con- 
venience that they should be conformed to. ‘Thus in Turkey the uni- 
versal practice of smoking ts soon acquired by every stranger who re- 
sides in that country, perhaps not so much through the force of ex- 
ample, as because a pipe is invariably offered to him in the houses ot 
the natives, to retuse which ts taken as a bad compliment. ‘The intro- 
duction of pipes is among those people a sort ei preliminary to good 
fellowship, whenever they associate for any purpose; and implies a 
hearty welcome. 

The nature of my avocations in the eapital of the Ottoman empir 
brought me so often mto personal intercourse with the people ot the 
country, that T soon became as great a Teriackee* as any of them. It 
became therefore necessary that | should have a supply of good-looking 
pipes, as well for the use of my visitors as for my own enjoyment. and 
[was directed to one of the principal Chiboof manutactories in ty 
Turkish part of the town, Here the dealer no sooner learnt the in- 
tent of my intended purchase, than he sprang up from the mat on 
which he was squatted in the middle of the front-shop, welcomed me 
with the friendly word Bowyouroun, and invited me to sit down on an 
Orta-sophat which ranged a great portion of a back-room. Here he 
spread before me several dozen of amber mouth-pieces of different 
prices, and placed himselt opposite to me at the edge of the sopha ina 
kneeling posture (a favourite position with the natives of ‘Turkey ), ex- 
patiating with much earnestness on the superior quality of his wares. 
Having selected and put aside the pieces which suited my taste, [ in- 
quired about the price of the whole, and was asked, as usual, nearly 
three times the amount that was intended to be taken. Long and te- 
dious would have appe ared to me the discussion we now entered into, 
had not the gravity of manner and the imposing gesture of the Chibovn- 
ree been a source of no small amusement. A person unacquainted 
with the manners of the COmry, might have supposed that the most 
important article of a treaty o * peace between two empires was m ne- 
gouation between us. We were interrupted in the midst of our debate 

by the entrance of a stranger, whom on the first glance I guessed to be 
an Englishman but lately arrived at Const: antinople. He wore a scarlet 
coat, richly embroide ‘red with gold, in the style of an English aldeede- 





* An amateur of the pipe. 
t A low sofa raised only two or three inches from the flor 
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camp's dress-uniform, with two heavy epaulettes. His countenance 
announced him to be about the age of two-and-twenty. His features 
were remarkably delicate, and would have given him a fem'nine ap- 
pearance but tor the manly le empan of his tine blue eyes. On enter- 
ing the inner shop, he took off his feathered cocked- hat, and showed a 
head of curly auburn hair, which improved in no small degree the un- 
common beauty of lis face. ‘The mnpression which his whole appear- 
ance made on my mind was such, that it has ever since remained 
deeply engraven on it; and although fifteen years have since gone by, 
the lapse of time has not in the slightest degree lnpaired the freshness 
of the recollection. 

He was attended by a Janissary attached to the English embassy,* 
and by a person who profession: ally acted as a sort of Cicerone to 
strangers. ‘hese circumstances, together with a very visible lameness 
in one of his legs, convinced me at onee he was Lord Byron. Thad 
already heard of his Lordship, and of his late arrival in the Salcette 
frigate, which had come up trom the Sinyrna station, to fetch away 
Mr. Adair, our ambassador to the Porte. Lord Byron had been pre- 
viously travelling in Epirus and Asia Minor, with his friend Mr. Hob- 
house, and had become a great amateur of smoking ; he was conducted 
to this shop for the purpose of purchasing a few pipes. ‘The indifferent 
Italian, in which language he spoke to his Cicerone, and the latter's 
still more impertect ‘Purkish, made it difficult for the shopkeeper to un- 
derstand them wishes ; and, as this seemed to vex the stranger, T ad- 
dressed him in English, offering to interpret for him. When his Lord- 
ship thus discovered me to be an Englishman, he shook me cordially 
by the hand, and assured me, with some warmth in his manner, that 
he alw: ays felt great pleasure when he met with a countryman abroad, 
Lis: purchase and my bargain being completed, we walked out to- 
gether and rambled about the streets, in several of which [had the 
pleasure of directing his attention to some of the most remarkable 
curiosities in Constantinople. ‘The pecuhar circumstances under which 
our acquaintance took place, established between us in one day a cer- 
tain degree of intimacy, which two or three years frequenting each 
other’s company in E nel: ind would most likely not have ‘complishe “ad. 
| frequently addressed him by his name, but he did not think of in- 
quiring how I came to learn it, nor of asking mine. His Lordship had 
not yet laid the foundation of that literary renown which he afterwards 
acquired ; on the contrary, at that time he was only known as the author 
of his “ Hours of Idieness ;” and the severity with which the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers had criticised that production was still fresh in every 
English reader’s recollection. I could not therefore be supposed to 
seek his acquaintance from any of those motives of vanity which have 
actuated so many others since ; but it was natural that after our acci- 
dental rencontre, and all that passed between us on that occasion, I 
should, on me eting him in the course of the same week at dinner at the 
English ambassador's, have requested one of the secretaries who was 
intimately acquainted with him, to introduce me to him in’ regular 





— —$ $< 





* In Turkey the ambassadors and consuls of foreign powers are allowed a guard 
of honour composed of Janissaries, one of whom usually precedes the foreigu 
dignitary thro ugh the streets of the place in which he resides. 
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form. Elis Lordship here testified his perfect recollection of me, iy 
inthe coldest manner, and immediatcly after turned his back on me. 
This uncercmontous proceeding, forming a striking contrast with pre- 
vious occurrences, had some thing so strange in at that | Was at a los 
how to account for it, and felt at the same time much disposed to enter. 
tain a tess favourable opinton of his Lordship than his apparent trankness 
had inspired me with at our first meeting. It was not, therefore, with. 
out SUPpPEIs¢ that, SOV das Salter, | saw him in the Street coming ub to 
me with a simic of good-nature in his countenanee. He accosted 

moa familiar manner: and, offering me his hand, said :—* IT am an 
enemy to English etiquette, especially out of England; and I always 
make my own aequaintances without waiting for the formality of an 
introduction. If you have nothing to do, and are snp d for another 
ramble, | shall be glad of your company.” ‘There was that irresist- 
ible attraction in his manner, of which those who have had the good 
luck to be admitted into his intimacy, can alone have felt the power ii 

his moments of good humour: and I readily accepted his proposal 
We visited again more of the most rema wkable curiosities of the e apital, 
uc cription of which would be here but a repetition of what a hun- 
dred travellers have already detailed with the utmost minuteness and 
accuracy; but his Lordship expressed much disappointment at then 
want of antercst. Tfe praised the picturesque beauties of the tow 
itself, and its surrounding scenery ; and scemed of opinion, that nothing 
else was worth looking at. He spoke of the ‘Turks in a manne: 
which might have given reason to suppose he had made a lon: resi- 
dence among them, and closed his observations with these words :— 

The Greeks will sooner or later rise against them; but, if they de 
not make haste, I hope Bonaparte will come and drive the uscless 
rascals away.” 

About this time it was notified to all the English who happened to 
be at Constantinople, that Mr. Adair’s public audience of the Sultan, 
preparatory to his Excellency’s return to England, would take place on 
a certain day, when they were invited to attend at the British palace” 
for the p: ITpose of accompanying him to the Seraglio. 

Turkey being then the only Continental state at peace with Png 
land, a great number of English travellers had flocked to various parts 
of Greece, and came up to Constantinople with the hope of being pre- 
sent at the public audience, which, from the announcement of Mr. 
Adair’s approaching departure, was expected soon to take place. 

Every one prepared to appear before the Ottoman throne, and great 
was the interest exerted to obtain a place in the list of the favoured 
fourteen, who alone were to be admitted into the audience-chamber. 
The applicstions were so numerous and _ pressing, that it was judged 
necessary to show no partiality to any one who was not, as an «flack 
to the emb: issy, entitled to the cxtree. ‘Two exceptions were, however, 
made, in favour of Lord Byron and Captain Bathurst of the Salcette 
frigate; and no one could have found fault with them. ‘The number 
was to be filled up on the spot, as circumstances and chance directed. 

In the circular note of invitation sent round, it Was requested that 
those gentlemen who chose to attend should be at the palace exactly at 


* The Hotel ot the British Embassy at Constantinople is so called 
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four o'clock in the morning of the appoited day. his was rather au 


early time for a formal visit to an emperor ; but the lurks have not 
yet been ti molt the advantages which arise from reversing the order 
of those natural rules by which many of their customs are gove rned : 
hence, they commence business with the rising sun, dine and sup at 
ei rly ho irs, and r¢ tire to rest soon after str tc. tf thane F occ ASTON illy a 
nap mM the mide a ofa summer's day, when the extreme heat ef the 
season inclines the body to repose an d the mind to indolence. 

We were then in the early partoft June, and as the distance from 
the Seragho, and the formalities we should be required to go through 
on our way thither, were considered likely to take up much time, it had 
been deemed necessary that we should be ready to start at daybreak. 

So great was the anxiety among the English not to miss being pre- 
sent at this celebrated ceremony, that many did not go to bed on the 
nreceding night, for fear of over-sleeping themselves. 

The important day dawned at last, and at half¢past three the great 
gates of the palace were thrown open. ‘The extensive grounds which 
surround the building were soon filled with a crowd of servants, grooms, 
and a number of horses saddled im the English and ‘Purkish fashion. 
Along the front avenue, three companies of a regiment of Janissaries, 
who were to actas an extraszuard of honour, took their station, as well 
as twenty-four marines of the Salcette. An officer of rank, acting as 
under-master of the ceremonies at the Seravho, arrived on horseback, 
for the purpose of conducting the Ambassador. Tle was followed by 
ten subaltern officers also mounted, and by four Arab grooms, who 
led as many horses richly capartsoned, sent to his Excellency as a pre- 
sent from the Sultan. 

The suburb of Pera, which forcigners of all nations have chosen for 
their town residence, Is situated on an eminence, and is the continua- 
tion of several strects, cach about a mile and a halfin length, leading 
to various parts of the quays that border the harbour of Constan- 
tinople. ‘The British palace is at the furthest extremity of it; and 
neither the distance to the place where we were to cross the harbour, 
nor the dignity of the Ambassador, could admit of his gomg to it on 
such an oceasion on foot. Carriages have not yet come into use in this 
Eastern capital, at least for men; and, moreover, as it is customary 
among the Turks to perform their visits of ceremony on horseback, this 
was the mode chosen by his Excellency. A regular procession was to 
be formed on leaving the palace; the order of it had been settled by 
the Ambassador, and made known to the persons concerned by 
written list, which was circulated among them on their assembling at 
the palace. The Secretary of Legation having the character of Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, in which capacity he was to succeed Mr. Adair, 
had been designated in the list, as the person who should ride next to 
the Ambassador in the procession, and after him, Lord Byron and the 
Consul-general. 

Whilst most of us were lounging about the numerous suite of lofty 
apartments, waiting for the word of departure, | observed Lord Byron 
take up the list of the procession in a careless manner, and almost im- 
mediately after throw it on the table, and walk hastily to the next 
room. Here Mr. Adair was standing ; and Lord Byron, whom I had 
followed, went up to him and spoke in a manner which evidently im- 
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plied a reference to the paper he had just seen. As neither his Lord. 
ship nor his Excelle ney showed any wish that their CONVErsation 

should remain unheard, I approached them near enough to become soon 
convinced that my suspicions relative to the subject of it had been cor. 
rect. Lord Byron expressed surprise that, as a peer of the realm, 
name should not have been put id the list next to the Ambassac r 
Mr. Adair assured him, that, by the arrangements made, nothing |)k, 
disrespect to his Lordship was intended to be conveyed “ but he be ve 
leave to inform him, that the piace next to himself on this occasion | 
long d to Mr. Strattord C anning, the Sec retary ot Embassy, and could 
be assigned to no one else. Lord Byron rep lied with some w armth, 
that he did not coincide with his (Mr. A.’s) view of the matter, and 
that, rather than contorm to it, he would altogether relinquish the plea- 
sure of accompanying him. ‘To this Mr. Adair rejoined, in a tone of 
cold civility, that his Lordship was, of course, at liberty to act a 
thought proper ,; where: upon Lord Byron wished his Exce ie ACY a gor a 
morning, and has tily left the pa lace. 


This altercation, which was speedily known to all the English ther 


a 


it§ 
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at the palace, gave rise to a good deal of de bate among them, ee ns 
being divided as to the right of a peer to precedence on an official 
occasion, in which he was not a functionary. No doubt, however, 


should have existed on the subject, a peerage entitling the possessor 
to no particular precedence at a foreign court, when unaccompanied 
with the investment of actual authority there. When the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Clancarty, and Lord Castlereagh as British Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, went to the Congress of Vienna, they were formally 
introduced at the Austrian court by the English Ambassador accredit d 
to the court, who in all court ceremonies took precedence of them. 


The ceremony of the audience I must reserve for my next paper. 


RECORDS OF WOMAN.—NO. VIII. 


Joan of Are, in Rheims. 


THart was a joyous day in Rheims of old, 
W hen peal on peal of mighty rousic roll’ ‘d 
Forth from her throng’d Cathedral; while around 
A multitude, whose billows made no sound, 
Chain’d to a hush of wonder, though elate 
With victory, listen’d to their temple’s gate. 
—And what was done within »—Withic, the light, 
Through the rich gloom of storied windows flowing, 
Tinged with soft awfulness a stately sight, 
The chivalry of France, their proud heads bowing 
In martial vassalage! While ’midst that ring, 
And shadow’d by ancestral tombs, a king | 
Received his birthright’s crown. For this, the hymn 
Swell’d out like rushing waters, and the day 
With the sweet censer’s misty breath grew dim, 
As through long aisles it floated o’er th’ array 
Of arms and sweeping states. But who, alone 
And unapproach'a, beside the altar-stone, 
With the white banner, forth like sunshine streaming, 
And the gold helm, through clouds of fragrance gleaming, 
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Silent and radiant stood ?—The helm was raised, 
And the fair face reveal'd, that upW ard gazed 
Intensely worshipping : a still, clear face, 
Youthful, but brightly solemn! Woman’s cheek 
And brow were there in deep devotion meek, 
Yet gloritied with Inspiration’ s trace 
On their pure paleness ; while, enthroned above, 
The | crared Virgin, with her smile of los e, 
Seem’d bending o’er her votaress. That slight form! 
Was that the leader through the battle storm ? 
Hfad the soft light in that adoring eve 
Guided the warrior where the swords flash’d bigh 
—’ Iwas so, even so!—and thou, the shepherd’s child, 
Joanne, the lowly dreamer of the wild! 
Never before, and never since that hour, 
Hath woman, mantled with victorious power, 
Stood forth as ¢hou beside the shrine didst stand, 
Holy, amidst the knighthood of the land, 
And beautiful with joy and with renown, 
Lift thy white banner o’er the olden crown, 
Ransom’d for France by thee! 


The rites are done! 

Now let the dome with trumpet-notes be shaken, 
And bid the echoes of the tombs awaken : 
And come thou forth, that Heaven’s rejoicing sun 
May give thee welcome trom thine own blue skies, 
Daughter of victory!—-A triumphant strain, 
A proud rich stream of warlike melodies, 
che h’d throug rh the port. ils of the antique fane, 

nd forth she came. Then rose a nation’s sound— 
Ob what a power to bid the quick heart bound, 
The wind bears onwards with the stormy cheer 
Man gives to Glory on her high career! 
Is there indeed such power ?—far deeper dwells 
In one kind household voice, to reach the cells 
Whence happiness flows forth!—The shouts that hill’d 
The hollow heaven tempestuously were still’d 
One moment ; and in that brief pause, the tone, 
As of a breeze that o’er her home had blown, 
Sank on the bright maid’s heart.—** Joanne !”—Who spoke 
Like those whose childhood with /er childhood grew 
Under one roof ?—** Joanne !”— That murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth !—She turn’d,—she knew 
Beside her, mark’d from all the thousands there, 
In the calm beauty of his silver hair, 
The stately shepherd; and the youth, whose joy 
From his dark eye flash’d proudly ; : and the boy, 
The youngest born, that ever loved her best: 

—‘* Father! and ye, my brothers !’’*—On the breast 
Of that grey sire she sank—and swiftly back, 
Ev’n in an instant, to their native track 





* «Jeanne d’Are avait eu la joie de voir a Chalons quelques amis de son en- 
fance. Une joie plus ineffable encore Vattendait & Rheims, au sein de son 
triomphe : tia ques d’Arc, son Pere, y se trouva, aussitét que les troupes de 
Charles sept y furent entrées ; et comme les deux fréres de notre héroine l'avaient 
accompagnés, elle se vit, pour un instant, au milieu de sa famille, dans les bras 
d'un Pere vertueux, auquel cette vertueuse fille se plut a renvoyer ces hommages 
d’estime dont clle ctoit entourée.”"—Almanach de Gotha. 
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Her free thoughts flow’d.—She saw the pomp no more— 
The plumes, the banners !—to her cabin-door, 
Aud to the Fairy’s fountain in the glade ®, 
Where he: voung sisters by her side had play’d, 
And to her h iinlet’s chay el, where It rose 
Hallowing the forest unto deep repose, 
Her spirit turn’d. The very wood-note, sung 
ln carly spring-time by the bird which dwelt 
Where o’er her father’s roof the beech-leaves hung, 
Was in her heart, a music heard and felt, 
Winning her back to Nature. She unbound 
‘The helm of many battles from her head, 
And, with her bright locks bow’d to sweep the ground, 
Lifting her voice up, wept for joy, and said,— 
‘* Bless me, my Father, bless me! and with thee, 
To the still cabin and the beechen tree, 
Let me return!” 
Oh! never did thine eye 
Through the green haunts of happy infancy 
Wander a: gain, Joanne! ‘Poo muc h of fame 
Had shed its radiance on thy peasant-name ; 
And bought alone by gifts beyond all price, 
The trusting heart’s repose, the Paradise 
Of home with all its loves, doth Fate allow 
The crown of glory unto woman’s brow. 


THE UWAMPTON COURT BEAUTIES.S 

Miss Pirr, afterwards Mus. Scroor.—Of this fair and gentle-looking 
creature, nothing is known but the name or rather names; it does not 
appear that a Miss Pitt, or a Mrs. Scroop, was attached to the Court of 
Mary in any ostensible capacity, so that her claim to be admitted into 
the gallery of Beauties seems to have rested on her charms only. She 
is here represented in a garden, washing her hands in a fountain which 
gushes from a lion's mouth; the colouring has much sweetness and 
delicacy, and the drapery more lightness than in most of the others. 
The landscape is too dark; perhaps designedly so: it was a well- 
known practice of Sir Godfrey Kneller, to sacrifice the general effect 
of his pictures, in order to bring out the head—a trick of art unworthy 
a great painter. 

“The Countess or RANELAG u.—Lady Margaret Cecil, daughter of 
James Earl of Salisbury, and wife of Richard Jones, last Earl of Rane- 
lagh.—Mr. Noble, in his Continuation of Granger's History, has fallen 
into a strange mistake concerning this Countess of Ranelagh, which 
will probably be corrected ina future edition. He has confounded 
her with her mother-in-law and predecessor in the title, Catherine 
Boyle, daughter of the great Earl of Cork, and sister of the more 
celebrated Robert Boyle, the philosopher and chemist. The o/d Coun- 
tess of Ranelagh, as she was styled in those days, was in all respects 


* A tree and fountain near Domremi, the native village of Joanne d’Arc, were 
believed to be haunted by fairies, and were much frequented by the young girls 
of the neighbouring hamlets, who often suspended wreaths of ‘flowers from the 
branches of the tree, which was a beech of remarkable size and beauty. 
tf Continued from page 27-. 
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one of the most extraordinary and accomplished women of the age in 
which she lived, emulating her father and brother in tale ‘nts, In virtue, 
and in her long and prosperous life. She died very old in 1691; itis 
therefore impossible that she could have been included in the Galle ry 
of Beauties, which was not begun till some time afterwards. Thougha 
distinguished woman to the last moment of her existence e, her beauty 
belonged to another reign, and a distant period. 

The young and lovely Countess of Ranclagh, whose portrait we are 
now conside ring, Was married, first to Lord Stawel, and afterwards at 
the age of nineteen, to the Earl of Ranelagh, who was thea near sixty, 
but still 

“ Frisky and juvenile, cuily and gay,” 


possessing to the last his fine person, his eccentricities, his wit, and 
his high animal spirits. Lady Ranelagh appears to have been a daz- 
aing and disdainful beauty, and is addressed by her poctical adorers 
in terms of the humblest depreeation. Lord Lansdown. celebrates 
her, in his ** Progress of Beauty,” in the most hyperbolical strain of 
compliment. 


“ Fain would my muse to Cecil bend her flight, 
But turns astonish’d from the dazzling light, 
Nor dares attempt to climb the steepy height, Xe.” 


“Climbing a height” is much of a piece with “ Cupid and his Galaxy ;” 
but, as some poor subjects have been embalmed in the * lucid amber’ 
of beautiful verse, so here the beauty of the subjects may be allowed, 
in return, to absolve the poverty of the verse. 

The husband of this beautiful Countess was a man of wit and plea- 
sure in the Court of Charles the Second, and as such he figures in the 
Memoirs of De Grammont, under the name of Richard Jenes.* ‘‘ He 
had,” says Burnet, “ great parts and as great vices, and was capable of 
all affairs even in the midst of a loose run of pleasure and great riot: 
he captivated Charles by his brilliant powers of conversation ; pleased 
James by his dexterity in business; and was favoured by William as 
a useful political agent. He designed and built for himselfa beautiful 
house at Chelsea, and laid out the gardens with exquisite taste. After 
the death of his daughter Lady Catherine Jones, this domain fell into 
the hands of speculators, and was opened as a place of public enter- 
tainment and tea-gardens, under the well-known name of Ranelagh. 
The rotunda, the finest concert-room in Europe, together with the 
house and gardens, were destroyed about eighteen years ago : the site is 
now built over, and not a vestige remains of the magnificent taste of 
Lord Ranelagh and of the gay scenes where our grand-mammas, gor- 
geous in hoops and brocades, and head-dresses three stories high, swam 
round the circle, or flirted and sipped tea—scenes which Evelina and 
Cecilia and Clarissa rendered, in some sort, classic ground. One uni- 
versal waste of brick and mortar covers all. 

This portrait of the Countess of Ranelagh is mentioned by Horace 
Walpole as one of the finest pictures ever painted by Kneller. ‘The figure 


* He rivalled Montagu, and shered with De Grammont in the good graces of the 
beautiful Mrs. Middleton. —See The Windsor Beauties. 
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is tall, slender, and clegant, the attitude easy, the neck and turn of the 
head dignitied and graceful ; the complexion is that of a brunette, wit), 
fine dark eyes, and an expression of smiling disdain on the full req 
lips; the drapery is intended to represent white satin, but the tint 
is that of chalk, and the texture that of woollen; the back-ground jg 
well painted ; on the whole it may be pronounced a fine picture, and 
certainly the finest of all the ‘* Beauties.” 


The Countess or Dorset.—Lady Mary Compton, daughter of 


Compton Earl of Northampton, and second wife of Charles Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset. 

This Earl of Dorset, the Macenas of Prior, was one of the most 
celebrated men of his time ; he was the generous patron of the witty and 
the learned ; himself a poet and a man of wit, and so amiable in his 
temper and manners, that he was universally beloved. “ I don’t know 
how it is,” said Lord Rochester once, ‘ but Lord Dorset may do what 
he will—heis always in the right.” Ile was brave, generous, and chari- 
table even to a fault. Charles the Second, who was fond of his society, 
and admired his wit, ** seemed to court him to be a favourite; but he 
would not give himself the trouble that belonged te that post: he hated 
the court, and despised the King, when he saw he was neither generous 
nor tender-hearted.” * He wrote some personal satires so severe, that 
he might justly have been styled 


“The best-natured man, with the worst-natured Muse.” 


It was this Lord Dorset who first introduced Nell Gwyn at court, in 
order to shake the influence of the Duchess of Cleveland, in which she 
was partly successful. 

The first Countess of Dorset was the beautiful Miss Bagot, so cele- 
brated in the Memoirs of De Grammont. On her death he married 
Lady Mary Compton, “ famed for her beauty and admirable endow- 
ments of mind.” She was a woman of great sense and spirit, and 
distinguished herself by the share she took in the escape of the Princess 
Aun, The Princess, after her husband had joined the Prince of 
Orange, was left in London, and, hearing of the King’s approach, she 
was so struck by the apprehension of his displeasure, that she ex- 
claimed to her friend, Lady Marlborough, “that rather than meet the 
face of her injured father, she would jump out of the window.” ‘The 
same night she escaped in the Earl of Dorset's carriage, assisted and 
supported by the presence of mind and affectionate attention of the 
Countess, ‘ who furnished her with every thing,” and with her husband 
attended her to Nottingham. 

The Countess of Dorset died a short time after her marriage, in the 
full bloom of her youth and beauty. She left a son, and a daughter, 
afterwards Duchess of Beaufort. 

This portrait must, by a comparison of dates, have been painted 
only a few months before her death. The figure is singularly elegant 
and graceful, the face beautiful, but rather insipid, and not at all ex- 
pressive of that intellectual power for which this Countess was remark- 
able. The drapery is rich, trimmed with jewels and ermine ; but the 
whole tone of the picture is too sombre, and the back-ground (a fine bit 





* Burnet’s History. 
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of landscape) is almost lost in black shadows; a little cleaning and 
varnishing would probably remedy this, which is more the effort of 
time and damp than the fault of the painter. 

Lavy Mippteron.—This is so beautiful a picture, that we cannot 
help regretting the more that so little is known of the original. There 
was a Countess of Middleton in this reign celebrated for her beauty ; 
but, as her husband was a staunch Jacobite, who never could be pre- 
vailed upon to court the rising sun, it is very unlikely that the picture 
of his wife would be admitted into William’s Gallery of Beauties. 
There were no less than five baronets of the name of Middleton living 
at the same time, so that it has become almost impossible to identify 
the original of this lovely picture. Lady Middleton is represented as a 
shepherdess, with a crook in her hand: this was the affected taste of 
the day, and is the only fault of the picture. The figure is beautiful 
on asmall scale; the features, soft and delicate, with a look of pensive 
sweetness ; the drapery, painted with extreme richness of colour, and 
the landscape free, airy, and brilliant; most unlike the usual style of 
this master, in which the back-ground is almost always sacrificed to 
the head. The colouring has suffered less in this picture than in any 
of the others. 

Tur Ducness or St. Arpans.—Lady Diana Vere, daughter of 
Aubrey de Vere, twentieth and last Earl of Oxford of his family. * 

This beautiful woman, the sole remaining representative of her illus- 
trious race, was the greatest heiress in riches and blood in the three 
kingdoms. Charles the Second early cast his eye upon her for one of 
his sons, and she was united in 1694, to Charles Beauclerc, Duke of 
St. Alban’s, natural son of the King by Nell Gwyn. 

She was extremely young when she first appeared at court in the 
reign of William the Third, and appears to have been as amiable and 
innocent as she was lovely. Lord Lansdown passes her over with a 
slight allusion, as “ rich in charms,” but she found a better admirer in 
Addison, who has given her a distinguished place among the toasts, 
written for the Kit-Cat Club. 

‘«'The line of Vere, so long renown’d in arms, 
Concludes with lustre in St. Alban’s charms ; 
Her conquering eyes have made their race complete, 
It rose in valour, and in beauty set.” 


And again,— 


«* The saints above can ask, but not bestow,— 
This saint can give all happiness below.” 


Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, the father of this beautiful Duchess, 
lived to distinguish himself in five successive reigns, by the facility 
with which he adapted himself to the tastes and manners of all. He 
was singularly handsome, and possessed of many personal and courtly 
accomplishments ; but he had neither wit,t nor talent, nor principle ; 
and one incident of his life has consigned him to everlasting infamy, 





_* Reckoning from the Conquest ; but the Veres were Saxon earls before the 
time of Edward the Confessor. 

t ‘A le voir (says Hamilton) on dirait que c’est quelque chose, mais a l’enten- 
dre on voit bien que ce n'est rien.”’—Memoires de Grammont, 
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which not all the blood of all the Veres, since the Conquest, can ever 
wash from his name. * In the reign of Charles the Second he be. 
came enamoured of a beautitul young actress, who played so inimi- 
tably the part of Roxana in Lee's * Rival Queens,” that she was 
known by no other name. Lord Oxtord long besieged her w; ith 
prayers, with presents, with every temptation he could devise; but the 
young Sultana had virtue, spirit, and a respectable mother to protect 
her, and his oflers were treated with the disdain they desery: de Mt 
length he propose «] marriage, promis sing to acknowledge her as his wife 
and they were privately united, in the presence of witnesses, who signe fl 
the contract. Shortly afterwards, the unfortunate girl discovered that 
she had been betray: d by a false marriage; that the pretended clergy- 
man was Lord Oxtord’s trumpeter, and the witness his drummer, both 
of whom disappe: ired immediately after the ceremony. She !oudly ex. 
claimed against such unheard-of pe ‘rfidy. She threw herself at the feet 
of the King, ~ and besought his justice and compassion—in vain; in 
that profligate court, all stratagems in gallantry were accounted law- 
ful; and what had a pretty actress to do with virtue ?—it was ‘we im 
pertinence—une obstination “inoue.” She met with no redress, scarcely 
even with pity, but went home to her poor mother, and died broken- 
hearted. Lord Oxford plumed himselt on his conquest ; and it does 
not appear that his detestable and cowardly perfidy excited either sur- 
prise or animadversion. ‘This is the story alluded to in ** Peveril of the 
Peak,” where the Earl is called a young nobleman; but Aubrey de 
Vere was born in the reign of James the First, and, therefore, could 
hardly plead his youth as an excuse for os excesses. [le died in 
1702, and saw, with all the mortification of a vain, weak, and pro ud 
man, his illustrious name and long- Senet heanese, expire in 
himself. 

The Duchess of St. Alban’s was the mother of eight sons, and lived 
to see most of them distinguished in the service of their country.{ She 
was first Lady of the Bedchamber, and Lady of the Stole to Queen 
Caroline, and died in 1741. 

This picture was painted at the time of her marriage, and the face 
and igure are those of a blooming girl of fourteen or fifteen. She is 
represented as leaning on a sculptured vase, containing an orange-tree, 
and holding one of the fruit in her, hand. The features are delicate, 
with an expression of childish simplicity and sweetness, and the dra- 
pery easy and graceful. On the whole this may be pronounced one 
of the most beautiful of the collection. 

The Countess of Essex.—Lady Mary Bentinck, eldest daughter 
of William Earl of Portland, (the favourite of William the Third, ) and 
wife of Algernon Capel, second Earl of Essex. 

This Earl of Essex was a valiant and distinguished officer, and son 
of that unhappy Lord Essex, who was found with his throat cut in the 


—— ___ aa 


‘ What can ennoble fools, or sots, or cowards ? 
— Alas, not all the blood of all the Howards !”” 
+ ** Elle n’eut qu’d se relever,”’ adds Miss Hobart, who relates the story 10 De 
Grammont. 
+ Lord Sidney Beauclerc, ioe fifth son, was the father of Topham Beanclere, 
the celebrated wit and friend of Dr. Johnson, who makes such a figure in Bos- 
well’s Life. 
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Tower, on the occasion of Lord Russel's trial. We find the beauty of 


the Countess of Essex celebrated by most of the courtly pocts of that 
time; and all, without e xception, particularise the extreme gentleness 
and retiring sweetness of her disposition. he following stanza was 
composed on her marriage, in allusion to the military prowess of the 
king *, — her own gentle charms:.- 
The bravest hero, and the villian dame, 
From Belgium’s bappy clime Britannia drew , 
One pregnant cloud we find does often frame 
The awful thunder and the gentle dew.” 
Addison has been happier in the elegant compliment he pays her 
among the toasts of the Kit-Cat Club : — 


‘To Essex fill the sprightly wine! 
Let purest odours scent the air, 
And wreaths of roses bind our hair: 
In her chaste lips these blushing lie, 
And those her gentle sighs supply!” 


Lady Lissex was not so happy in her painter, as in her poet : if the 
latter may be supposed to have flattered a little, the former has done 
her less than justice. Her portrait is the least striking of all the 
“ Beauties ;’ meagre in the colouring, and cold and stiff in design: 
the face has considerable sweetness ; but this is all. 

These are all the Beauties actually at Hampton Court; but in the 


engraved set three others are ge nerally included: Sarah Duc hess of 
M: arlborough—the Countess of ne the Duchess of Man- 


chester, all celebrated women in their day. We look ip vain, too, for 
some beautitul faces, which the works of Addison, Pope, and Steele, 
have rendered familiar to us by name; as, for example, Lady Whar- 
ton, the Duchess of Queensbury t, Lady Newburgh rye Lansdown’s 
Myra), Arabella Fermor (the heroine of the “ Rape of the Lock’), and 
a host of others; but of these hereafter. 


ee 


ON A SCENE OF YOUTH. 


Lona years have pass ‘d since childhood’s giddy hour 
Beeld me wandering ’mid those hoary oaks 
With step erratic, sporting idle jokes, 

And weaving leaves and many a sw ect with 1 lowe: 

lntoaw reath for my companion’s hair— 

How fresh was then my heart, how gay and light, 
Ire it was sear’d by years, and the world’s spite, 

And care was made its heritage !—’twas there 

When evening sank in quietude and rest, 

While the soft woodlark, and the mellow thrush, 
Day’s requiem sang from tree and hawthorn bush, 

My thoughts were first in garb poetic drest ;— 
There Deauty first [ w orshipp’ d, feeling the re 
Young love’s romance, that never comes again. 


* And not of her husband, as Mr. Noble supposes. 


‘© Tf Queensbury to strip there’s no compellivg, 
"Vis from her handmaid we must take a Helen.” 
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WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. IV. 


‘* Dove suoco quelli buoni Romani ?—dove ene loro soma justitia ?—poterampe 
trovare in tiempo che quessi fiuriano !" 
¢ 


Tue oracular gestures and decisions of the Abbate got into my head, and 
remained there all night. I dreamt of nothing but the Cyclops, the Capitol, 
the Caesars, and the ** good estate.” But I had been now two days at Rome 
without seeing St. Peter’s, and was beginning to think seriously of my pil- 
evrimage to the Limina Apostolorum, when the Abbate himself stalked 
suddenly into my room. felt all the scandal of the delay, and cutered 
immediately upon my defence. The Abbate smiled, held out his snufl-box 
with much courtesy, and prepared to hear me, as | imagined, to the end; 
but the moment I touched upon St. Peter, he opened at once into a loud 
laugh, made two or three rapid strides about the room, and after empha- 
tically tapping a well-worn antique, which was still visible upon the lid, pe- 
remptorily decided for the ancients. 

‘* For the ancients, then !”’ L exclaimed, in following him out of the door, 
‘and let St. Peter wait for one day longer.” The caritelle was at the en. 
trance, and the Abbate took his place in it without much reluctance. At 
every step down the stone staircase, | could hear him sternly murmuring— 
cs Caosston quoque—saxo quadrato substructum est—opus vel in hac mag- 
nificentid urbis conspiciendum ;”’—a quotation which immediately tumed 
my horses’ heads to the Capitol, and arranged, without appeal, my prome- 
nade for the day. 

The lazy pace of the horses, the rumbling of the crazy wheels over the 
pavement of the Piazza dt Spagna, and a sun still in its meredian, predis- 
posed me, without any other assistance, to reflection. I could not find a 
more appropriate or attractive subject. It is a singular sort of sensation, 
certainly, which is produced by excursions of thiskind. One cannot visit any 
of these great relics of the elder world without feeling oneself placed, as it 
were, upon a kind of isthinus between two creations,— one of imagination, 
which you are about to quit, the other of reality, which you are on the 
wint of entering. It is a pleasant thing to have to say,—I am at last at 
tome, and before this hour to-morrow may see the Capitol, the Foruni, 
the Pantheon, and, for aught I know, St. Peter’s. This is the last day in 
which they will appear to me in their ordinary shape. ‘The first view will 
naturally break up all my old associations at a glance, throw the elements 
into new moulds, scatter my imaginary topography, settle the wandering 
imagery of antiquity, localize the allusions, embody the shadowings, and fix 
the phantoms of classic beauty with a sort of encaustic, as precise as itis 
brilliant, upon the memory, which will admit of nothing sketchy or fugitive 
in future. Here is to be no farther alteration: as 1 see Rome at present, | 
shall see it probably for the remainder of my life. 

I was dreaming on through these reveries, and do not know how long | 
night have indulged, with Lord Nelvil, before the curtain, when my friend, 
whose siesta had not yet arrived, tapped me gently on the shoulder, and 
roused my attention to the realities before me. I found we had just entered 
the Corso, and in a few minutes were opposite the Casa D , where we 
had passed the preceding evening. The Abbate, with his usual instinct, soon 
vecognised his patroness in one of the upper windows ; and, after saluung 
her familiarly with a profusion of Arcadian epithets, and his choicest 
academic reverences, replaced his three-cornered cocked hat, and passed 
magnificently on. “ We are now,” says he, with peculiar complaisance, 
after having performed the morning duty of a client so much to his satis- 
faction— we are now,” says he, “in the Regio Nona; the Campus 
Martius is behind us, and not many paces distant the Circus Flamintus and 
the Capitol. The Via Lata may be somewhere in this direction, though | 
doubt much whether it were ever so ‘ wide’ or straggling as our modern 
Corso. The ancients, Sir, the ancients after all!) They ordered these things 
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better, and, in a hot climate like this, knew the value of their Ruge, cownos, 
viculi, &c.”” I could not help smiling at this undue appreciation of dirty 
lanes; but my attention was soon diverted by the lightsome grandeur of a 
small square, which we were at that moment passing. The Antonine, or 
rather the Aurelian column, stands in the centre, and gives its name of 
« Colonna’ to the Piazza, The long, sober line of the Ghigi Palace on one 
side, on the opposite the less regular masses of the Bonacorsi and other 
edifices, and in the centre the present Post-office, characteristically inferior to 
its companions, complete the plan of the existing Forum, which, though ia 
part on the site of the ancient, is very secondary in size and importance to 
the Forum Antonini, to which it has succeeded. 1 had seen the column of 
the Place Napoleon, and my first impression was curiosity rather than sur- 
prise. [ wished to examine its details, and should have immediately stopped 
our coachinan, had not the Abbate appealed to the sun, and hinted pathe- 
tically the delay of his dinner. ‘The plea was cogent and irresistible. Ina 
few moments we were in the Piazza di Venezia. ‘To the left was the 
Palazzo Nuovo Torlonia, formerly Bolognetti Cenci, a name with which is 
associated so much of the little interest we feel in modern Patrician Rome ; 
itis now better known as the ‘Temple of Canova’s Hercules, and the only 
image existing in the city of the commercial splendours of the Dorias and 
Chigis. It is shut, except to a silver key, nearly all the year. ‘The architec- 
ture may be passed by with or without a sneer, according to the aspect of the 
day, or the temper of the traveller. The interior 1 afterwards found mag- 
nificently cold, and almost as comfortable as the Sepulchral Chapel of the 
Medici; but, when filled with a crowd below, and three or four thousand 
lights above, a very humiliating place to travel about in between statues, 
busts, Mosaics, &c., for a devout worshipper of London entertainments, 
To the right on entering is the Palazzo Rinuccini, the glories of which are 
of avery different cast. It is the present residence of Madame Mere— Napo- 
leon’s mother—a title as unique as the individual who bears it, which irritates 
no pretension, and is yet above thei all,—historic glory triumphing as it 
should over mere aristocratic, and the burthen of a great name sustained 
with a dignity which is uot always to be found in a legitimate. ‘The exte- 
rior is austere, the interior silent and simple; a certain mystery hangs over 
its closed blinds, and half-closed entrance ; every thing speaks to the imagina- 
ion ofthe past.‘ Great names, shorn of power, shine out from the past, and 
positive pretensions but lower them in place of making them more valuable,” 
is the concise code of her philosophy. It isa dificult thing to live thus, be- 
tween years gone and years to come,—and such years !—and so to bear herself 
before all men, as not to appear for a moment to mistake her recollections 
for her hopes. She has not failed ; and the present speaks of her with the 
indulgence of posterity. In leaving the Palazzo Rinuccini, we come at 
once upon the noblest ornament of the Piazza, and from which, indeed, it 
derives its name. Uhe Palazzo di Venezia, so titled after the nation of its 
founder, was built by the Venetian, Paul the Second, and the country and 
character of the man is written haughtily and sternly over every feature of 
the building.* It looks the Capitol of the Papal city, and has a stubborn 


* It was in or near this palace, that Paul himself witnessed the celebrated Car- 
nival of 1464, instituted, as the historian will have it, ‘¢ ad imitationem veterum,” 
and under the immediate direction and auspices of his favourite, the Archbishop 
of Bologna, a figure conspicuous in many a more important scene. See the por- 


trait of this ** Alter Minos’’ in the inquisitorial proceedivgs of S. Angelo. The 

sketch of the festivities before us, in Platina, has considerable freshness and colour- 

ing. It was in the noon of such rejoicings that the pseudo-conspiracy of Calli- 

machus, whose academies were as much apprehended as the Ventas of the modern 

Carbonari, was suddenly denounced by a certain fuoruscito, called the Philoso- 

pher. The mixture of fear, pleasure, and cruelty, in the appearance of the 
xy 2 
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frown of ecclesiastical and feudal despotism, which throws the admirer of 
things as they are, upon the recollections of the best models for such blessings 
mi the keeps and donjous of the * Bridge ot Sighs,” the Castel Vecchio a 
Naples, and the fortress of the House of Este, in the heart of the fair and 
pining city of Ferrara. [tis not easy to give a precise architectural idea of a 
structure, which seems to have disdained both architecture and _ precision; 
but it is enough to say, that it was piled together by the genius of a creator, 
whose large and severe conceptions of the art raise his Gothicisms far above 
the centos and parodies of whole hosts of his classical successors. Every 
thing which has come from the band of Maiano, bears about it the gravity 
and simplicity of an original and loftier era; and though he sometimes falis 
into a certain boldness and meagreness in details, he has more than atoned 
for the defect by the propriety of each particular proportion, and the fine 
Doric harmony and proud solemnity of the whole. In the building before 
us, there is a more than a usual share of this power and boldness. The plain 
square windows, the fortress fagade sweeping away continually before the 
eye, the battlemented brow of these masses, the crowning of the great cep- 
tral tower, contrast haughtily with all the frittered and fretted buildings with 
which they are surrounded, and look like mail and tron standing suddenly up 
in the midst ot the embroideries and brocades of a modern drawing-room. 
Its very irregularity, in this compilation of three or four different cities, is 
not unpleasing ; it represents well enough the dovetailing of the diflerem 
eras, and sweeps the imagination in a few moments down through thei all. 
The plan is a hollow-square, and ia the inidst of the enormous court which 
it embraces, is a neglected and splashy fountain, over which presides, though 
rather grotesquely, the ruinous staiue, as well as [ remember, of Pau! him- 
self. Carriers and carriers’ boys, ragged horses, pilgrims, players at moro, 
beggars, and, for aught [ know, brigands, are grouped confusedly below. 


The palace is like its court; the lower portion ts occupied by the afeliers of 


Christian, the first upholsterer of Rome, the upper by his Apostolic Majesty's 
Ambassador, who holds these tnterminable halls and halt-furnished galie- 
ries, as parcel of the Lombard-Venetian kingdom of his master. A little to 
the right, on leaving this building, is the point which terminates the Corso, and 
the races of the Carnival ; a narrow arcli poiuts the way to the Capitol by the 
Strada del Tor’ de’ Specchi, now a convent, and nearly on the site of the /Edes 
Bellonx, or, atleast, near her coluuun. We were soon in rear of the Palazzo 
di Venezia, and in front of the Venetian church, adjoining, of S. Marco, but 
had no time to observe its black and white pavement, its truly Venetian mo- 
numents, or the sombre gorgeousness of its interior. dts low basilical portico 


haughty Pontitf, who formed one of the principal figures in the grotesque pageant, 
is well touched, though vow and then, perhaps, with the hand of an injured 
enemy. Popes have long since abstained, and indeed clergymen (at least at 
Rowe), from any direct share io these Saturnalia. They are now and then to be 
found peeping out from the narrow allies which run into the Corso; but pro- 
priety is universally well observed at Rome; in no country are the decencies so 
much or so well studied. The Piazza di Venezia still maintains its ancient claims 
to these honours ; it is the rival of the Fiazza del Popolo, and the platform of 
the Capitol, in every public rejoicing which is inflicted upon the servility of 
the people, on the arrival of a royal visitor. On a late occasion of this kind, when 
the King of Neples, Ferdinand the First, honoured the city with his presence, the 
Piazza di Venezia exhibited a very singular contrast. The Austrian Ambassador 
illuminated decorously, with an aristocratic display of some twenty torches; the 
Palazzo Rinuccini was in utter darkness; and the Palazzo Torlonia in absolute 
light. Fireworks were exhibited before it, and a ball given within. ‘The Duke 
was magnificeat, but the banker lost nothing by the magnificence of the Duke. 
The King appreciated bis attachment, and the explanation of Pasquin was realized. 
** Perche tutti questi fnochi?” says Marforio; to which his arch countrymat 
replies :—** Acciochbe il fumo dasse negli occhi della sua Maesta”—a sneer which 
wrew iuto a fact. 
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and flat and feeble tracery are in good keeping with the feudal pte near, and 
breathe everywhere of Maiano and his serious disciples. The Abbate, who 
had a sovereign contempt for every thing below Constantine, passed over all 
this with a * non ragioniam’ di loro,” but recovered all his animation at the 
sight of what he called a Colossal Isis, whom he much lamented seeing pro- 
faned into a companion for Pasquin, and lying abandoned by him and the 
public in a heap of rubbish near. ‘The colossal Isis, on a little tnquiry, 
turned out to be the celebrated * Mouna Lucrezia, who, with Marforio and 
Pasquin, is still recognised as the udtome Romanorum, the last relies of the 
satires of the Republic, and the only surviving representatives of the Menenu 
and Lucilii of old Rome. Marforio, whose name is the best testimony of his 
barbarous origin, has in his old age found a lodging-place in the Court of the 
Capitoline Museum, a sort of hotel des invalides for ctippled Torsos, but 
Monna Lucrezia has been Jess fortunate, and is left to the disgrace of exhi- 
biting, without redress, her fallen fortunes to every passer-by. A few streets 
farther, and after passing the melancholy drippings of a dilapidated fountain, 
and the still more melancholy entrances of grass-grown courts, and dusty 
palaces, we found ourselves at the foot of the Capitol, and in the immediate 
presence of the ancient town. 

We both suddenly dismounted, and remained for some time in silence. 
The Abbate soon got tired of his reverie, and burst out, with all the 
magniloquism and rotundity of his Italian pronunciation, into every ima- 
ginable quotation which a traveller might have reason at such a moment 
toapprehend. From the straw-roof of Romulus, down to the gilt domes 
of Domitian, we had a justification for every thing: the Abbate would 
not allow so great an insult to his art as the naming of a single stone 
without authority, or the slightest indication of enthusiasm without a war- 
rant. A question or two would have drawn down upon my curiosity, the 
whole chapter in Nardini; the Abbate was not a respecter of persons or sea- 
sous, and, provided the disquisition was got rid of, it was immaterial on whom 
or how. | had no Apollo to deliver me in the person of some Aristius 
Fuscus ; there were no means of escaping from his profound learning. 1 was 
obliged to rely more on his lungs than his discretion ; and surrendering myself 
without a struggle to his declamations, I endured with a patience exemplary 
even at Rome, unto the end of what I imagine must at least have filled three 
folio pages. 

It is impossible, however, with every detracting circumstance, not to feel 
much moved by this first view of the most remarkable spot perhaps in the 
whole world. ‘The annals of this hill (washed, scraped, curtailed, as it is, 
into a mere epitome of its elder self) are very nearly the history of the whole 
species. Other places have each their village-wonder, their nonpareil memo- 
rial, but the Capitol is a crowd, and a heap, and a constellation of marvels: it 
belongs to the species; it is the property of the entire carth—the home of 
every man’s early imaginings, the last recollection of his intellect: no one 
is a stranger in its precincts. What country is there which is not, or 
has not been allied to Rome? Genius comes here for her trophies or 
luspirations. It is the pedestal on which have been worshipped, for ages, 





* Monna, Madonna: Marforio, Martiforio, Martisforo. It is a rude remnant of 
arude statue, perhaps of the Ocean, now restored, and found originally in the Via 
Marforio, near the Forum of Mars, amongst some of the earliest sculptural disco- 
veries of Rome. In the short, pithy satires of these three performers, there are 
some recollections of the Fescennine verses, the original elements of Atellan exodia. 
Liv. vii. 2. Marforio is usually the questioner, and the proportions and execution 
of the statue which bears his name, are sufficiently heavy to justify the common- 
Sense part which he has to perform. Pasquin the barber monopolizes all the salt, 
n right of his profession. From Horace’s barbers down to Burchiello, they have 
enjoyed a reputation little less than that of poets, in almost every part of Italy. 
Pasquin consequently is the respendent in the dialogue, and Madonna Lucrezia 
performs the part of the spectator, and merely looks on. 
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the proudest votaries of Power and Glory, Every hour adds a new sanetiy 
to its fragments; no feebleness or imbecility can altogether desecrate its old 
age. Even the eulogies of my Cicerone could not neutralize the influence 
of this place. 1 remained for several minutes, with my arms crossed, gazing 
without word or gesture upon “ the seat of the Roman people ;” nor did I sti: 
from the contemplation, until suddenly startled by the unexpected silence 
of my companion, into the necessity of prosecuting my researches farther, 
We at last began to ascend. A little barefooted girl preceded us. She 
was conducting her mother up the rugged steps to the Senator’s prison oy 
the summit. The mother was bowed down into blindness and old age, and 
was compelled to make frequent pauses, and to cling from time to time to 
the stone balustrades at her side. We at last came up with them. The 
shrill voice and declamatory sentences of the Abbate immediately arrested 
her attention. She turned round, and with eyes bright with tears, and a 
voice which misery had smoothed of all its harshness, extended her hand 
towards us, and asked a farthing ‘* for her aged father, who was in prison now 
three months, in the name of the God who died forthe captive and the slave, 
and in the name of the Mother of the afflicted, the Madonna della Consola. 
zione!” We were not on the Triumphal Way, but the Gpposition between 
the past and the present was sufliciently striking—we were both journeying 
10 the Asylum—-to the Intermontiuim—to the Groves—to the ‘Temple of 
Jove the Mightiest and Best—to the altar of Triumphers, Kings, and Con- 
querors! Butthe Abbate would notallow me to follow any farther these com- 
parisons. A few daiocks dried the girl’s tears for the moment, and we returned 
to examine at our leisure the basalt Lions at the foot of the steps, applied 
or misapplied to the present purposes of spitting water. They are superior 
in the beauty of their ugliness to almost any monster of the kind extant at 
Rome: and true Egyptians, in the most rigid and rectangular sense of the 
word. Wherever these strangers have been found, they have immediately 
been compelled to take the duties and position of some naiad or water-god, or 
to support pillars, or to stand awkward and isolated, without any sort of em- 
ployment whatever.* I examined the base, but could not find any inserip- 
tion worth the smile or sneer of the hieroglyphical student: the Abbate 
was equally disappointed ; he had been looking for the name ofa pope. The 
brick steps, with their edging of stone, by which we were ascending, though 
well-proportioned, easy, and almost majestic, are ip toe close a neighbour- 
hood with the Grecian marble of the stairs to the Ara Coell, not to appear, 
as they really are, very plebeian ; besides, what little beauty they might have 
claimed from their situation has been earefully disfigured. The stairs of the 
Ara Ceeli come shooting boldly down upon them at a sharp angle, and mate- 


oS — —— 


* The misapplication of these crnaments is often more in the manner than the 
idea. Lions, and lions heads, are often found on the terraces of temples in Egypt, 
such as at Dendera, Edfou, for the purpose of carrying off the water: nor is 
it to be supposed, in that land of allegory and hieroglyphic, such application was 
altogether without its mystical meaning. The female Sphynx, the combination of 
the Lion and the Virgin, two signs of the Zodiac, rendered rather awkwardly into 
statuary, was meant to indicate the overflow of the waters of the Nile, which 
generally commenced under their influence ; and so far the connexion between a 
sphynx and a fountain or river, though feeble, by analogy may be considered per- 
mmissible. It may be a question, whether the lion singly can pretend to these 
honours, The Greeks, felt less scruple ; and not only adopied the lion (tradition- 
ally), but added rams heads, Medusas, Tritons, Masques, &c. Numerous 10 
stances occur, not only in Rome, but in every part of Italy, of the extreme of this 
fashion, which dates (see the examples at Frescati) as high nearly as the Etrus- 
cans. As to the present site of the lions in the text, | am happy to say it is quite 
orthodox : they are frequently found substituted for sphynxes in the Dromoi of 
Greece (for instance, Hieronda.) The Cordonata, or the steps of the Capitol, are 
not of any great length, but they may rank a3 a Dromos with quite as much pro- 
priety as the Museum stands for a Temple, or a German Emperor for a Koman 
Casar. 
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rially detract from the questionable merits of their proportions, One stands 
hesitating between both, and is almost tempted to ask which is the way to 
the Capitol.* The question, no doubt, is soon answered; but it would 
have been still better if it were not asked at all. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more undisguisedly hideous than the front of this church. Its barn physio- 
gnomy, coved roof, and flat brick face, are disgraceful conclusions to such a 
proud preparation as the steps, of which we have been just speaking, and 
successors as degenerate to the glittering dome and glorious peristyles of the 
Capitol, as the Romans who now inhabit it, to those great names whom they 
have left behind. ‘The arrival of the Emperor of Austria cleansed away a 
yortion of the incumbrances and filth which disgraced its sides, but the build- 
ing itself was left untouched ; and we have still to regret, that amongst the 
contemplated improvements of Gonsalvi, this should not have been the first. 
The improvements of the Emperor, or rather of bis visit, are thought, how- 
ever, worth recording ; and an inscription, commemorative of the feat, adds 
one more to the crowd of adulatory and idle lies, which start out imperti- 
nently in every quarter in Rome. It is in the usual strain of lapidary eulo- 
giuu, and Casars have been always gods. A divinity, who has stretched 
himself out over all Italy, who like his own eagle nas a head and a talon for 
the North and another for the South ; who has all her governments en sur- 
veillance, and reigns over them, and if he cannot, in them, may well be com- 
limented with all the honours of an apothcose at Rome! It is true that 
fis passage, like that of Xerxes, nearly dried up the scanty streams of the 
papal revenues; and the treasury laments to this day the magnificence of 
that “dinner,” which scarcely left any thing for the ‘* supper’? behind; yet 
so extravagantly fond are the Romans, like their ancestors, of the “ panem et 
Circenses,” that I doubt much whether, for the sake of such a pageant, they 
would not again submit to an additional (odlo, and in the Carnival of the 
moment forget the Lent and penance which was so soon to succeed. 

A balustrade shuts in the platform, and completes its quadrangular plan.t 


*The formation of this magnificent flight, in the marble of which some affect to 
see the disjecta memtra of the Temple of Jupiter, and perhaps of many more of its 
contemporaries, is comparatively recent. The stone existing in frontof the church, 
cited by Wadding (Annal. Francise. T. 2. ad ann. 1251. no. 56) and two anonymous 
MSS. (Arch. Cap. MSS. T. 39, p. 334) place it in the year 1378. The anonymous 
MS. in Muratori (Script. Rer. /tal. part 2, p. 841) goes higher, and gives 1348 as 
the date. ‘* M. nelli 1548 fatte le scale dello Aurocelio, per Rienzo Signor, che fo 
guadagnati de Elemosine fatte alla imagine della nostra donna che sta nell’ Auro- 
celio 5000 fiorini che fo la mortalita,” &c. Rienzi was knighted Ist August, 1347, 
but was obliged to fly Rome in the December of the same year, before the Count of 
Minorbino ; nor did he return till in the quality of Senator, in 1354. It is possible 
the work might have been begun in 1347, and completed the succeeding year, 
Rienzi’s partiality to the Capitol, and the appropriation of the Ara Ceeli to the 
ceremonies of its functionaries, account for this expenditure, as well perhaps as the 
reasons to be collected from the above quotation. The Colonnas were knighted 
there some years before. Rienzi preferred the Lateran for the same ceremonial, 
on grounds purely political. It was the ‘* Mater Ecclesiarium’’ and chief residence 
of the Pope, and, above all, the place where the Excommunications were pronounced 
on Holy Thursday. 

t It was in the square of the Capitol, that the arrival of the Emperor of Austria 
was celebrated with a magnificence which recalled something of the subservient 
prodigality of the Ghibelline Popes. His visit cost the Camera two millions of 
crowns, a sum equal to the annual revenue under Sixtus V. A medal of that 
sovereign represents a lion couchant on the public chest: no medal could more 
aptly express the vain imbecility of the minister, than an ass sleeping /eside it. 
Six entire weeks of incessant jubilee for a whole army of courtiers were spent in 
the Quirinal ; and it was some atonement to the disappointed frequenters of the 
Vatican, to find their master had for once taken their place. The gorgeous furni- 
ture of Napoleon was displayed on the occasion in the rooms of the Papal Palace, 
and every preparation, down to the minute arrangement of the Empress’s toilette, 
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It is surmounted by two colossal statues, with their dwarfsh horses by their 
sides 5 an :gyptian anomaly, frequent on the early temples, and recognizable 
not only in the Sarcophagi of the reign of Constantine, but on the masterpiece 
ot Roman bas-relief, the Column of Trajan. Time has mottled them over 
and Winkleman has attempted to canonize them; but no one who has seen 
the aina statues and their timid but delicate correctness, will class the 
cum brous negligence of these demigods with the productions of the age 
of Hegesias. Their momentary reputation has faded and perished; and 
they may rank now with the paintings of Casanova. They have been fess 
fortunate than their rivals on the Ouirinal, who first, considered magi. 
clans in the service of Augustus, then works of Phidias and Prasitetes, 
have at last settled into statues of Castor and Pollux by some merchant. 
statuary unknown. ‘The Colossi of the Capitol go under the same name, 
but, though naked, they are suthciently real and terrestrial for portraits :—the 
antiquaties, whose duty it is to find names for what cardinals discover, have 
called them the sons of Augustus, and the appellation becomes them as well 
as anyother. The heads are coarsely Roman, and the bodies less Greek than 


might have been expected from such marble, and such a reign. ‘The sons of 


Augustus, perhaps, have some right to stand in the Capitol; if not, it is a 
gratuttous act of barbarism to place them there. So totally are they beyond 
all wood keeping, that they throw the buildings in rear into a clumsy bas- 
relievo perspective: a diminutive air disgraces every god and hero in their 
neighbourhood ; and the gentas of Michael Angelo shrinks before the inven- 
tions and arrangements of his puny successors. The Marian, or Cimbric 
trophies stand near. ‘They have lately been taken for Dacian, but the scales 
of their armour, their many-angled shields, &c. are as German as they are 
any thing else, and are to be found indiscriminately up and down the whole 
population from Denmark to the Alps. ‘They are said to have encrusted or 
taced a Castellum Aque (the Julian) ; but the Imperial coins place such tro- 
phies singly, and trophies of any kind have little to do with aqueducts. The 
sons of Constantine stare upon you by their side, in all the heaviness of a 
corrupted age: the awkwardness ts degeneracy, no’ ignorance. The Milliary 
column, found near, stands still in the seat and centre of the empure, aud is 
the last object on which the eye rests in running down to the extremity of 
the balustrade. : 


We had now reached the last step, and stood before the Capitol.* The 


was scrupulously conducted by bishops and prelates. [It was a curicus incident, 
and a subject of much grave merriment in the lay circles of Rome, the disposition 
of the whites and reds, like the colours and pastes of the workers in Mosaic, 09 
the dressing-table of her Majesty. She found every thing ready, from a fan down 
to the rouge, and expressing her surprise and innocence of such practices, she ‘vas 
Kravely answered, ‘* that the cardinals had imagined otherwise, and had erdered 
accordingly.” With all this, little besides a few decorations and a few thanks, 
equally valuable with the other, was obtained, and the Sacred College afterwards 
complained that one of the most violent or ultramontane rather of the imperial one 
edicts, against the pretensions of the Roman court, was dated from the very palace 
of the Quirinal, and digested in the apreés-diners of these Roman entertainments. 
The people, or rather the nobles who think for them, from the beginning had re- 
ceived the monarch  invitus invitum;"” but when on his departure a new tax was 
levied to defray the expenses of the reception, their indignation knew no bounds. 
The arrival of the King of Naples, some months after, gave them an opportunity 
for its explosion. Illuminations on the most frugal scale were got up in the 
the same place where thousands had beeo lately lavished upon the Austrian. 
Ferdinand was satisfied, and admired the gratitude and discrimination of the 
Romans. ** E naturale; lio liberato tre vorte da Franzesi.” But Pasquin was of 
another mind, and, measuring the honour and the man, could not help pasting up 
uuder the laups of the Capitol: 1 trop’ olio per un brocolo"—a judgment 
Which was soon ratified by every sonneteer in Rome. 
* Capitolium — dxgoroAis — some people see not only a head but a certain 
to own it in this appellation. Tt is to be found from Jerusalem to Athens, 
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present building ts in excellentharmony with its present purposes, and recalls 
the past by its contrast only. It is the third-rate production of a third-rate 
artist: the spell of Michael Angelo has here passed away, and left him, like 
the men he built for, mere man. ‘The plan is simple, but should have been 
something more. There are three buildings forming three sides of a hollow 
square. The people call them palaces, but the palaces of Michael Angelo 
were feats of Hercules: his sins were over-effort, and excess of strength. It 
was the finest spot, and first subject in the world; but, perhaps, there was 
no necessity of building a mausolgum for the dead, and a Capitol for a sena- 
tor was too much, As it is, this finteal Casino-like prettiness, is worse than 
aruin—on this side, at least, we have nothing even of the Rienzis. The 
centre mass, the palace of the senator, seems transplanted from Parma or 
Bologna; we mect a mere house, where we expect something gloomy, grand, 
enormous, a fortress lke that of Civitd Vecchia, or a palace like that of the 
Farnese ; we come with the ancient Capitol towering im our heads, and ask 
for a pile worthy of the ‘Tarquins and their substructions ;—crowning, com- 
manding, Roman ;—a citadel and not an hotel—a building for a nation and 
nota man. ‘The flanks are still feebler than the centre; for mass, open 
porticos—Corinthian for Doric—ornament for weight—for propriety and gra- 
vity, every whim played off by the wayward architect, in the festooning of 
his lonic volutes, in the breaking and bending of his imposts, in the confu- 
sion of his proportions ; and out of these elements, a whole worthy only of a 
modern [talian villa, but proud and large enough for the men and things for 
which it was erected. Music ts played, pictures exhibited, academies flat- 
tered, and prizes distributed within its walls ;—the lower part is a prison, the 
upper a council-chamber, so preserving the ancient arrangement of the Basi- 
lica. Debtors beg, or rot below; and a mayor, called a senator, rules them 
and the markets, in brocades and periwigs, above. 

The area on which we stood, the only one worthy of the name on the 


whole hill, is, or ought to be the Asylum. On looking at the gradual stairs 


and is even Hebraicized by the Rabbins ; the hill axkga of the Holy City is put for- 
ward as the father of the race. As to Livy’s story, d:/. 2. 38, it is on his own prin- 
ciple, ** Datur kee venia antiquitati, &ce. &c.” Praf. The neutral termination 
substantizes it, and is to be found in most names where the adjective cannot be un- 
derstood, such as Jntermontium, Pomerium, &e. The modern name Campidoglio 
is transiated, ingeniously or ludicrously, into ‘¢the Field of Grief.’ [tis true 
the platform was used occasionally by Rienzi, and perhaps others, for his execu- 
tions, or rather exhibitions, and the Tarpeian is near; but | believe it to be a sim- 
ple Romanesco corruption, in which the vicinity of the Campo Vaccino may have 
had some share. Fortifiocca and Infessura abound with these disfigurements of 
ancient names, though in some cases, as in the Piazza ** Nagone,” they are nearer 
to antiquity than the moderns. But these observations may be carried much 
higher. It is from a confusion in the adjustment of the chronology of such appel- 
lations, that most of the difficulties and feuds amongst antiquaries have arisen. 
l. The original name is stated to have been Saturnius, the highest point of which 
would of course have been the citadel, or Arx. 2. This Arx was commanded by 
Spurius Tarpeius, and the treason of his daughter gave the name of Tarpeian to 
the Arx first, and the summit on which it stood, and then to the whole hill. Livy 
hh i. sect. 55. 3. This name continued, till the exauguration of the Sacella built 
by Tatius, and the building of the Capitol; the discovery of the head (caput) gave 
the name of Capitoline to the eminence or summit where it was found, atd the 
eminence communicated it later to the whole mount. When used in the plural, it 
appears to designate the whole mass of buildings which covered the hill: ‘* Sta- 


bat pro templo et Capitolia celsa tenebat :"’—when in the singular, it is almost 
always contradistingnished to the citadel or Tarpeian, and limited to the temple, or 
the Capitoline summit ; ‘* ex arce, aut capitolio’—*t ad templa Dedm arcemque,”’ 
hve 42. L. v.47, specifically determines their relative situations. The Tarpeian 
Was next to the river ; the Capitoline, therefore, was the opposite summit. Sve also 
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hy which we had ascended, and at the steps leading to the rear of the palace, 
of the Conuservators, we recognize ihe features, remarked by the by LOflar 
* Locum qui nune septus descendentibus inter duos lucos est, Asvium, xe” 
The heiht of Ara Cael (determined visibly by its one hundred and wwe 


four steps on one side, and on the Orly r the mode rn point ol the "Tarn 


ial), 
pustify the appellation of the ** latermontium.”? “The Capttoline itselt is 


inconusiderable eminence: chanve of edifice above, aecumutation of fragme; 

ithe **convalles’” below, time, war. and Papal Improvements, have cliy 
one ° . > ' 

and flattened itto whatit is Phis alteration of the original surface of 


eCity ees to 1) ive been perce wed 9 early as the age of ‘Trajan > dlhougst 
other obrecets of bis colurmn, thie inscription on the ase declares IkooWwy 
erected to mark the existing herht of the adjacent Quirinal. The most ap. 
proved measurement gives one hundred and torty-cight Roman teet for th 
column, which brings it to something above the hishest port of the nodern 
Capitoline. The Temple of Juy iter Capitolinus, after a variety ef rebutters 
and reyoinders and surebatters on the part of the antiquaries, ts allowed to 
retain peaceable passe Ssion of the lett aor eastern ciinence, and Serer i! Uc. 
rations of Pemples, Sacella, Acdieule, all of whom the Abbate would have nut 
tozether as contemporaries and aequ lintances, W ith a tree before cach to ihuke 
up the “lucus,” are with arches, as triumphal-looking as that of Alexander 
Severus, honorary statues, tmperial busts, &c. &c. to pe distributed as o: 
ean find space tor them, on the surface and in the crevices around. 
We paused for some instants in the centre of the Area. “The Marcus Au- 
relius, (the pweya Savue of equestrian statues,) clittered gloomiuly betore us. 
It fronts the Seala; and was more compressed in the view, more the subject 
in ascending. Its gathered and prepared strength, the ‘ pereunt: vestigia 
mille’? of the poet, from the last step, scemed ready to expand, and to rush out 
in defiance of its rider into an open and triumphant gallop. This was vers 
fine: and strikes and ehecks one into a halt with an lmpuise of Involuntary 
admiration at the first view. On walking round, the Cicerone will have 
time, ifthe traveller has patience, to go through the traditional lesson of its 
detects. The details, though in great truth, are perhaps too numerous; the 
anatomy heavy and Operose ; the character gross and common; Guercino 
paints such herses, even for his divinities; but with all this, allowatices must 
be made. Seasons and wars are enemies which no artist Can resist: or over- 
come: the same injuries which washed and wore away the gilding from ihis 
bronze, must have more or less crushed end altered the bronze itse!f; a stugle 
blow 1s quite enough, on such a shell, to cheat ali the finer lineaments of th 
fluency and perfection of their outhne : workers in bronze well know what 
soul there lies in the last touch of the file; but here file, touch, delicacy, 
finish are undiscoverable, the statue stands for judgement on the n erits of its 
movement and character alone ; and there are as many judgements, a: there 
are standards in the mind of the observers. Cicognara, (in his “Storia di 
Scultura,”) gives us a good scale of these antique horses, from the first slim, 
though animated prototype in the bas-reliefs of Luxor, to the awkward copies 
of the Aurelian horse by Falconet, and the eclegancies of the Napoleon de- 
sizned by Canova. Whatever may be the comparative worth of these pro- 
ductions, one thing at least is certain, that there was no exclusive orthodox 
standard, to which, as in all works approaching to the ideal, the artist more 
or less referred. They copied, (each artist for himself,) emphatically and lite- 
rally, the nature immediately before them: ¢ha/ nature has since, in many 
instances, disappeared. ‘The Egyptian horse is no longer discernible in the 
cumbrous charger of Dongola; the Etruscan and the Greek have dwindled 
into the poney races of Albania and Tuscany; but the Thessalian still reminds 
us, though faintly, of their exquisite medals ; and the Calabrian bears some 
resemblance to the spirited Palerman coins and the Balbi horses former'y 
of Portict. But the analogy before us is sull closer. ‘Ihe horse of Aure- 
lius ts strictly Roman: the head may come under the censure of a good paint- 
erand a good farmer, “et turpe caput, et plurima cervix ;” the ears approach 
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some fantastic traits of the Arabian courser, but the general character is 
recognizable, vot oalv iu the lines of Virgil, but in the mass and form of 
must of the Modern Roman races, but particularly of the most celebrated, 
the Chigt, which, notwithstanding the later pretensions of the Braschi, stil 
retails the glory which it once held, as the m irhihcent Chit Stables t stity, 
inthe Papal city. Virgil seems to have studied trom the same model as the 
statuary, 
‘*s Ae tribus exactis, ubi quarta accesserit atas, 

Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibusque sonare 

Co posites, stnuatque atferva VORURINA Crurum, 

Pitque dalorant similis.” 
To any one who has walked the streets of Modern Rome, this maniee a. 
quite intelligible. This ** doubling’ aud ‘* labouring” of the lianbs is alt 
gether artificial ; the scozoni, or horse-breakers, studiously attend to it, ard 
consider it the perfection of a well-educated charger. ‘The Aureltan borse is 
:justiliustration ; but the inactention to the * alternation” of the movement, 
and the loss of the bridle, which was formerly there, though the stirrups of 
‘“epibathra’’ were not, render the peculiarity less percepuble. “The whole 
“Jabours,”” but without a cause. 

The horse fills so large a space in our expectation, that we come prepared 
to meet nothing else. But the case 3s very much the reverse. The horse 
indeed, to modern observers, ts the picture, and the Emperor the accessory ; . 
but the Emperor is Marcus Aurelius, and the sculpture of the best age of ; 
Rome. ‘The rider leans, almost imperceptibly, forward, and scems hushiag, 
not commanding, into moderauon, the lavish acclaniations of a degenerate 
populace to his divinity. [his own fine sentence seems gravely breathing 
from his noble face ;* his attitude ts set, and simple and collected ; the heavy 
flanks and unpoetie layers of flesh which tneumber the charger, throw his 
feet intoa position natural, and perk ips clumsy; but this clumsiness, which 
sits ill on a sovereign, is a portion and feature of the philosopher. Tis whole 
face and figure is pregnant with his character; his exterior embodies the 
whole moral man. He is a warrior and an emperor; and in despite of both, 
a good and a wise man. There is avery slight expendtture of labour or 
bronze for the draperies or accoutrements: of course you see the work with- 
out searching :—it is large, heroic, and intelligible. Cne purpose walls and 
works throughout; Michael Angeio’s exclamation is every where, down to 
the imperial toe. The rider expects as well as the horse, the plunge forward, 
and almost cries with the spectators, ‘Go on!” It was one of the first 
monuments found and admired at Rome yf tt hes saflered much from praise 
and censure, bas survived both, and retains this admiration tothe last. “Tra- 
vellers may seek, find, and criticise—flauws may be picked out, and now and 
then faults; but the soul is there, the artist has given his movement to the 
bronze, and as far as spirit can redeem body, has atoned for the errors of 
mere execution. The first impulse of every spectator is exaltation and praise, 
and the last, (after all which may have been said to the contrary,) a settled 
approbation of the first. 

A Septuagenarian servant of the Senator (the Lictors of modern Rome) was 
leaning indolently, half buried in his crimson cloak, on the pedestal of the “EE 


statue. On hearing our voices, which had become more animated tn propor- 
tion to the severity of our criticism, he rose wages, from his pillow, looked 
at us between sleeping and waking, held up his large jangling keys, and 
pointed without a word to the palace near. We understood the sullen in- 





* Meurnouos—rns eimapuerns rs tovov ec uepos. Meditat. Marc. Aur. 

+ The “ Horse of Constantine,” which Rienzi employed as a fountain to cast 
forth wine from its nostrils to the patriot populace on his installation, was this 
same horse of M. Aurelius, then standing at the Lateran. Du Cerceau retains the 
appellation of the chronicler, as he does many more of his mistakes. P. 154. 
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vitation, and followed him across the court. The Senator’s palace was 
before us. We now came to the details. In the niche below, there js q 
orphyry statue of Rome, or of Minerva, or of Bellona, too diminutive for the 
Republic or Empire, large enough for the Patrimonio, but rendered still more 
Lilliputian by the * Rivers” near. These gods are placed here to enjoy a sort 
of idleness with dignity ; they have nothing to work on proportionate to 
their size; the fountain is shared between them, and its dribblings now and 
then seen through the moss and wild grass near. But this misproportion 
between cause and eflect ts to be found from the poetry to the government: 
in every thing Roman, the ‘*dignus vindice nodus” is to be seen no where 
but on the theatre. “The staircase, which is double, would be handson.e 
any where, but we do not look even for handsome staircases on the ( Capitol, 
It atones by breadth, rather than solidity, for the ill-assortment of the con. 
vregation below. Yet the intersection of brick is an economy of labour 
rather than material, in this marble country, not very honourable to the in- 
dustry or patriotism of the modern citizens. Where every chapel | iS lavis hly 
encrusted with the rarest spectnens of ancient marbles, the C apitol alone is 
clad in the sobriety and common-place of dingy brick. From the balcony 
we looked down on the brown grass, starting up between the travertine and 
the burning pavement of the court below. One or two festivals—a lounging 
visitor, with ‘his vasi and valet , equipped cap-a-pe for excursion or excavation 
—a single senator—a casuai academy to pratse and to be pratsed—a tribunal 
from time to time open, to—beggars, where all justice is summary and ex- 
tempore; such are the only personages or events that intrude on the progress 
of its vegetation. ‘The grass grows before their door, and the curse whicha 
corrupt nation leaves to a feeble one, as its legacy, is largely and fatally ac- 
complis shed. a 
We had now entered the great hall; it is a mere antu-gallery to nothing—a 
preface without a work—a house w ithout asingle room. The filth, dustiness 
and darkness—the poverty of material and design—the illusion which is no" 
illusion, of stucco porticos and distemper colonn: ides, expedients which the 
nobleman sometimes spends on the decoration of his servants’-hall, are here 
doled out with a solemn face, on the miserable majesty of the Roman pecple. 
The Abbate, for the first time since our acquaintance, felt his admiration 
divided between the past and present; and whilst descanting largely on the 
eeese and Gauls, and attempting to allegorize the former, by a reference to 
Etruscan, dropped insensibly into a panegyric on the munficence of the 
Pope, the ma; enificence of the Senator,* the liberality of the Academy, and 
the talent of the Academicians, recognized by all Rome, and recommended 
to all posterity in the last distribution of prizes within the same sacrosanct 
precincts. Whilst he was speaking, I turned my eyes to ancther part of the 
hall, and there found the commentary. The ‘mighty diagram S. P.O. R. 
the cuider of legions, and the sovereign of the sovereigns of Rome, inscribed 
transversely on a Gothic scutcheon, preceded by a Gothic cross, and sur- 
mounted by a shattered ducal coronet, figured grotesquely over the dusty 





* There is x voluminous quarto on the Senatorship of Rome, which, to any who 
can eat through the two folios of the Statuta Urbis, cannot but be a very acceptable 
dessert. Itis almost impossible to say what the Senatorship was, or rather what it 
was not. Whilst some, with Berengarius, would go up to the tenth century, and the 
diploma of Otho, others bring it down to the eleventh. Then come by the grace 
ot God, and the Emperor (as at present) the revived Prefect, and under Innocent 
the Third, the semblance of a representative government in the fifty-six Senators 
nominated by the electors of the Rioni: the thirteenth century simplified the 
machine, and compressed the power into an individual. Besides this, we have 
Consuls, and Tribunes at least in name, Podestas and Buoni uomini of the Italian 
republics, Banderesii, captarii, Ac. Xe. all which may be expressed by one sentence 
—the ‘* Penes me sunt consules tui’ of Frederic, of which the constitution of Masse- 
na, and the protectorship of Napoleon, are only modern editions. We shall return 
to the enquiry later. 
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chairs of the Senator and the Conservators. ‘wo or three inexorable old 
Roman heads, in all the rigidity and hardihood of the Republic, buat in 
plaster, frowned immediately opposite ;—for the Consular fasces, there were 
the wands of the servants of the Roman people, and for their Fasti, whole 
yards of servile inscription, amongst which that to Pius VII. was lofuly 
pre-eminent for its length and devotion.* | turned away, and asked the 
keeper what more was there to see ?—His answer was in itself an epitaph. 
«* This is all :’— 

‘© Interrogeons le Tibre, 
Lui seul a bien gouté 
Sueur de peuple libre, 
Crasse d'oisivet¢— 
Fi de la liberté, 
A bas la liberte. 
De son arbre civique 
Que nous est-il reste ? 
Un baton despotique, 
Sceptre sans majest¢— 
Fi de la liberté, 
A bas la liberté.” 


7 


- 


The Abbate, who was still occupied in reading the inseriptionsf (though 
they were modern), overhearing my question, and imagining | intended pro- 
secuting my researches much farther, immediately advanced, listened to the 
bell of the Capitol, which was then striking, siniled, and presented me sigui- 
ficantly his watch. I understood the hint, and, feeling for a man who rises 





* The present festival is a faint shadow of the Petrarchan solemnities, as the 
Petrarchan were of the Capitoline games of Domitian. Domitian copied from 
Greece, not Rome, from the Pythian and Panathenaic ceremonies, and not from 
the Ludi Capitolini (instituted with quite another view) of Camillus. The moderns 
have substituted the laurel to the oak, as a senator to the senate. The last poetic 
coronation teok place in the person of an Olimpia Corilla, (a wom de guerre) who 
has the glory of having suggested Corrinne, and to whom the whole Arcadia have 
not yet furnished a successor. 

+ These inscriptions form a voluminous history on marble of the present edifice 
and its glories. There is one to Paul LL. decreeing a © statue” in the Capitol for 
his ** having encreased and adorned the city by the erection of new houses,” &c. 
The date is 1543, forty-seven vears before the decree which declared infamous, and 
incapable of holding any public office, the proposer of such honours.—Let: / ‘ila 
Sisto V.t. iii. The Curatores Viarum are the dedicators. Gregory XII. is com- 
plimented by the S. P. O. R. with a sketch of his pontificate. A triumphal arch is 
promised by the same ** Republic” to the ** Roman” Innocent XII. Benedict 
XIV. is thanked for having made judicious arrangements for the security and con- 
venience of the treasury archives. Pius VL, for having refused ‘* a brazen statue 
ofered him by the Roman people,” (had they repealed their law of 1590?) is 
lauded as a prince of singular modesty! But the inscription to Pius VIL. placed 
there by the late Marchese Patrizi, is worthy of the pen, and practice of a courtier 
of the Porphyrogeniti of Constantinople. It begins : 

‘* Pio VII. Pont. Max. Patri Patrie 
Forti. Magno.” &c. 

and goes on in a 8train ia which the real merits are lost in the adulation, for 
thirty-nine lines. It was erected in 1815, ‘(ad augendam fastorum Capitolii 
Majestatem ac celebritatew,” embraces his whole reign, praises his friends, abuses 
his evemies, and stands uearly in the place formerly occupied by the portrait of 
Napoleon, now in the possession of Mr. Power. This was done when the people 
Were crying out fur bread and employment ; but the labour was a labour of Jove, 
it was dedicated to his ** benefactor” by the senator of the city, ** Pontificio solio 
adsistens” (a strange clinging tu the shadow, when the substance was lost), aud 
the people were not called on for either the flattery or the contribution. So far 
the people are to be congratulated ; but for the senator—* Hic homo solide syco- 
phanta est.”” 
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at five, dines at one, eats no breakfast, and was still fasting, consented 
to break hi my arrangements for the present, and reserve the remaiy. 
der of the Capitoline for another morning. ‘ Hunger will not obey the im. 
mortals themselves,” says a moral poet, and Jupiter could not govern the 
world without his Epulones. “ Even antiquaries must Sead ” observed the 
Abbate ; aud bappy the antiquaries, who like Re and Nibby, he seemed ty 
add, can command, whenever a good appetite may prompt them, something 
more substantial than an ancient dinner. Elis head fell for a few moments ; 
he remained silent; 1 followed him slowly out, ruminating upon both sides 
of the medal: “ the servant of the people” closed the door after us, took his 
mancia, aud returned to his sleep and sunshine. The Abbate got into hi 
caritelle with a sort of sigh, which was soon smothered by a doubt on the 
veracity of Livy; and we were already in the middle of a dissertation, which 
Guatani himself need not have despised, when we arrived at his lodgings 
in the Strada Giulia. 


ROSWELL REDIVIVUS,—NO. III. 
Third Conversation, 


N—— began by saying, “ You don’t much like Sir Joshua, | know; 
but I think that is one of your prejudices. If Twas to compare him 
with Vandyke and Titian, I should say that Vandyke’s portraits are 
like picture s (very perfect ones, no doubt), Sir Joshua's like the reflee- 
tion in a looking-glass, and ‘Titian’s like the real people. ‘There is an 
atmosphere of light and shade about Sir Joshua's, which neither of the 
others have in the same degree, together with a vagueness, which gives 
them a visionary and romantic character, and makes them seem like 
dreams or vivid recollections of persons we have seen. I never could 
mistake Vandyke’s tor any thing but pictures, and I go up to them to 
examine them as such: when I see a fine Sir Joshua, Lean neither sup- 
pose it to be amere picture, nor a man; and [ almost involuntarily turn 
back to ascertain if it is not some one behind me reflected in the glass: 
when IL see a Titian, lam riveted to it, and [Tecan no more take my 
eye off from it, than if it were the very individual in the room.— 
That,” he said, * is, | think, peculiar to Titian, that you feel on your 
good behaviour in the presence of his keen-looking heads, as if yeu 
were before company.” T mentioned that [thought Sir Joshua more 
like Rembrandt than like either Titian or Vandyke: he enveloped ob- 
jects in the same brilliant laze of a previous mental conception.’"— 
Yes,” he said; ‘buat though Sir Joshua borrowed a great deal, he 
drew largely from himself; or rather, it was a strong ond peculiar fecl- 
ing of nature working in him, and forcing its way out in spite of all 
impe diments, and that made whatever he touched his own. In spite 
of his deficiency in drawing, and his want of academic rules and proper 
education, you see this breaking out like a devil in his works. Its 
this that has stamped him. There is a charm in his portraits, a 
mingled softness and force, a grasping at the end with nothing harsh 
or unpleasant in the means, that you will find no where else. He may 
go out of fashion for a time, but you must come back to him again, 
while a thousand imitators and academic triflers are forgotten. ‘This 
proves him to have been a real genius. ‘The same thing, however, 
made him a very bad master. He knew nothing of rules which are 
alone to be taught; and he could not communicate his instinetive feel- 
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ing of beauty or character to others. I learned nothing trom him, 
while 1 was with him; and none of his scholars (if | may except my- 
self) ever made any figure atc all. He only gave us his pictures to 
copy: Sir Joshua undoubtedly got his first ideas of the art from 
Gandy, though he lost them under Hudson; but he easily recovered 
them afterwards. ‘That is a picture of Gandy’s there (pointing to a 
portrait of a little girl.) If you leok into it, you will find the same 
broken surface, and varying outline, that was so marked a character- 
istic of Sir Joshua. ‘There was nothing he hated so much as a distinct 
outline, as you see itin Mengs and the French school. Indeed he ran 
into the opposite extreme ; but it is one of the great beauties of art to 
show it waving and retiring, now losing and then recovering itself 
again, as it always does in nature, without any of that stiff} edgy ap- 
pearance, which only pedants affect or admire. Gandy was never out 
of Devonshire: but his portraits are common there. His father was 
patronized by the Duke of Ormond, and one reason why the son never 
came out of his native county was, that when the Duke of Ormond was 
implicated in the rebellion to restore the Pretender in 1715, he 
affected to be thought too deep in his Grace’s confidence, and a person 
of too much consequence, to venture up to London, so that he chose to 
remain in a voluntary exile.”—I asked N-——- if he remembered the 
name of Stringer at the Academy, when he first came up to town. He 
said he did, and that he drew very well, and once put the figure for 
him ina better position to catch the foreshortening. He inquired if I 
knew any thing about him, and T said [ had once vainly tried to copy 
ahead of a youth by him admirably drawn and coloured, and in which 
he had attempted to give the effect of double vision by a second out- 
line accompanying the contour of the face and features. Though the 
design might not be in good taste, it was executed in a way that made 
itnext to impossible to imitate. [ called on him afterwards at his 
house at Knutstord, where I saw some spirited comic sketches in an 
unfinished state, and a capital Cignani. ALL his love and skill in art 
had, | found, been sacrificed co his delight in Cheshire ale, and the com- 
pany of country-squires. ‘Tom Kershaw, of Manchester, used to say 
that he would rather have been Dan Stringer than Sir Joshua Reynolds 
at twenty years of age. Kershaw, like other North-country critics, 
thought more of the executive power than of the asthetical faculty ; 
forgetting that it signifies comparatively little how well you execute 
a thing, if it is not worth executing. 

1 am sometimes thought cold and cynical myseli; but T hope it is not 
from any such overweening opinion of myself. [remember once 
going with Wilkie to Angerstein’s, and because 1 stood looking and said 
nothing, he seemed dissatisfied, and said, “ I suppose you are too much 
occupied with admiring, to give me your opinion?” And I answered 
hastily, “* No, indeed! I was saving to myself, ‘ And is this all that the 
artcan do?’” But this was not, I am sure, an expression of triumph, 
but of mortification, at the defects which I could not help observing 
even in the most accomplished works. I knew they were the best, but 
I could have wished them to be a hundred times finer than they were! 

N then talked of his own journey to Rome, of the beauty 
of the climate, of the manners of the people, of the imposing effect 
of the Roman Catholic religion, of its favourableness to the fine 
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arts, of the churches full of pictures, of the manner in which he 
passed his time, studying and looking into all the rooms in the Vai. 
can: he had no fault to find with Italy, and no wish to leave it. © Gra. 
cious and sweet was all he saw in her!’ As he talked, he looked as 
if he saw the different objects pass before him, and his eye littered 
with familiar recollections. He said, Raphael did not scorn to look oy 
of himself or to be beholden to others. He took whole figures from 
Masaccio to enrich his designs, because all he wanted was to advance 
the art and ennoble human nature. After he saw Michael Angelo, he 
improved in freedom and breadth, and if he had lived to sce Titian, 
he woutd have done all he could to avail himself of his colouring. — Aj 
his works are an effusion of the sweetness and dignity of his own cha- 
racter. Ele did not know how to make a picture; but for the conduct 
of the fable and the developement of passion and teeling (noble but full 
of tenderness) there is nobody like him. ‘Thisis why Hogarth can never 
come into the lists. He does not lift us above ourselves: our CUrlosity 
may be gratified by seeing what men are, but our pride is soothed by 
seeing them made better. W hy else is Milton preferred to Hludibras, 
but because the one agerandises our notions of human nature, and the 
other degrades it?) Who will make any comparison between a Madona 
of Raphael, and a drunken prostitute by Hogarth? Do we not feel 
more respect for an inspired Apostle than for a blackguard in the 
streets? Raphael points out the highest perfection of which the buman 
form and faculties are capable, and Hogarth their lowest degradation 
or most wretched perversion. Look at his attempts to paint “the wood 
or beautiful, and you see how faint the impressions of these were in his 
mind. Yet these are what every one must wish to cherish in his own 
bosom, and must be most beholden for to those who lend him the power- 
ful assistance of their unrivalled conceptions of true grandeur and beauty. 
Sir Joshua strove to do this in his portraits, and this it was that raised 
him in public estimation; for we all wish to get rid of detects and 
peculiarities as much as we can. Tle then said of Michael Angelo, | 
did not wonder at the fame he had acquired. You are to consider the 
state of the art before his time, and that he burst through the mean and 
little manner even of such men as Leonardo da Vinci and Pietro Peru- 
gino, and through the trammels that confined them, and gave all at once 
a gigantic breadth and expansion that had never been seen before, 8 
that the world were struck with it as with a display of almost superna- 
tural power, and have never ceased to admire since. We ure not to 
compare it with the examples of art that have followed since, and that 
would never have existed but for him, but with those that preceded tt. 
He found fault with the figure of the flying monk in the St. Peter Mar- 
tyr, as fluttery and theatrical, but agreed with me in admiring this pic- 
ture, and in my fondness for Titian in general. He me ntioned his 
going with Prince Hoare and Day to take leave of some fine portraits 
= Titian’s that hung in a dark corner of a Gallery at Naples, and as 
Day looked at them for the last time with tears in his eyes, he said, 
“Ah! he was a fine old mouser!’—I said I had repeated this expres- 
sion (which I had heard him allude to before) somewhere in writing, 
and was surprised that people did not know what to make of it. ~=N—— 
said, Why that is exactly what I should have thought. There is the 
difference between writing and speaking. In writing, you address the 
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average quantity of sense or information in the world; in speaking, you 
ick your audience, or at least know what they are prepared for, or 
previously explain what you think necessary. Vow understand the ex- 
wession because you have seen a great number of ‘Titian's pictures, 
and know that eat-like, watchful, penetrating look he gives to all his 
faces, which nothing else expresses, perhaps, so well as the phrase Day 
made use of: but the world in general know nothing of this; all they 
know or believe is, that ‘Titian is @ great painter like Raphac 1, or any 
other famous person, Suppose any one was to tell you, Raphael was 
a fine old mouser: would you not laugh at this as absurd? and yet the 
other is equally nonsense or incomprehe nsible to them. No, there is 
a limit, a conversational licence which you cannot carry into writing. 
This is one difficulty [ have in writing: T do not know the point of 
familiarity at which I am to stop ; and yet I believe I have ideas, and 
you say | know how to express my self in talking.” 

I inquired if he remembered much of Johnson, Burke, and that set ¢ 
He said, “ Yes, a good deal, as he had often seen them. Burke came 
into Sir Joshua's painting-room one day, when N—-—, who was then: 
young man, was sitting for one of the children in Count Ugolino. lt 
is the one in profile with the hand to the face.) He was introduced as 
a pupil of Sir Joshua's, and, on his looking up, Mr. Burke said, Then 
I sce that Mr. N—— is not only an artist, but has a head that would 
do for ‘Titian to paint..—Goldsmith and Burke had often violent dis- 
putes about politics; the one being a staunch ‘Tory, and the other 
at that time a Whig and outrageous anti-courtier. One day he carne 
into the room, when Goldsmith was there, full of ire and abuse against 
the late king, and went on in such a torrent of the most unqualified 
invective that Goldsmith threatened to leave the room. ‘The other, 
however, persisted, and Goldsmith went out, unable to bear it any 
longer. So much for Mr. Burke’s pretended consistency and uniform 
loyalty! When N first came to Sir Joshua, he wished very much 
to see Goldsmith; and one day Sir Joshua, on introducing him, 
asked why he had been so anxious to see him? ‘ Because,’ said 
N—, ‘he isa notable* man. This expression notable, in its ordi- 
nary sense, was so contrary to Goldsmith’s character, that they both 
burst out a-laughing very heartily. Goldsmith was two thousand pounds 
in debt at the time of his death, which was hastened by his chagrin 
and distressed circumstances ; and when “ She Stoops to Conquer” was 
performed, he was so choked all dinner-time that he could not swallow 
a mouthful. A party went from Sir Joshua’s to support it. The 
present title was not fixed upon till that morning. N went with 
Ralph, Sir Joshua’s man, into the gallery, to see ‘how it went off; and 
after the second act, there was no doubt of its success.” N--— says, 
people had a great idea of the literary parties at Sir Joshua's. He 
once asked Lord Boringdon to dine with Sir Joshua and the rest; but 
thongh a man of rank and also of good information, he seemed as 








much alarmed at the idea as if you had tried to force him into one of 


the cages at Excter-Change. N—— remarked that he thought peo- 
ple of talents had their full share of admiration. He had scen youns 
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ladies of quality, Lady Marys and Lady Dorothys, peeping into 
room where Mrs. Siddons was si ting, with all the same timidi ty and 
curiosity as if it were some prete ‘natural being—L aim sure more than 
it it had been the queen. Ile then made some observations on thy 
respect paid to rank, and said, “ However ridiculous it might seem, jj 
was no more than the natural expression of the highest respect in othe; 
cases. For instance, as to that of bowing out of the king’s pre-ence 
backwards, would you not do the same if you were introduced to Dy 
Johnson tor the first time? You would contrive not to turn your back 
upon him, till you were out of the room. ” le said, ** You violent 
politici ins make more rout about royalty than itis worth: it is only the 
highest place, and somebody must fill it, no matter who: ne ither do 
the persons themselves think so much of it as you do. ‘They are elad 
to get into privacy as much as they can. Nor is ita sinecure. ‘The 
late King (1 have been told) used often to have to sign his name to 
papers, and do nothing clse for three hours together, till his tinvers 
fairly ached, and then he would take a walk in the garden, and com 
in to repeat the same drudgery for three hours more. So, when they 
told Louis XV. that if he went on with his extra raganee he would 
bring about a Revolution, and be sent over to England with a pension, 
he merely asked, *‘ Do you think the pension would be a pretty good 
one?” He noticed the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, and praiscd 
them for their extreme vivacity and great insight into human nature. 
Once when the mob had besieged the palace, and the Cardinal wa 
obliged to go and appease them, a brick-bat was flung at him and 
knocked him down, and one of the assailants presenting a ve onet al 
his throat, he suddenly called out, “Oh, you wretch! if your father 
could have seen you in this bastiewous action, what would he have 
said?” ‘The man iminediately withdrew, though, si Lys the Cardinal, 
“knew no more of his father than the babe unborn.’ N—— then 
adverted to the talent of players for drollery and sudden shifts and ex- 
pedients, and said that by living in an clement of comic invention, the) 
imbibed a portion of it. Tle repeated that jest of Reynolds, who filled 
up the blanks in a militia paper that was sent him with the de ‘SCTIption, 
“Old, lame, and a coward ;” and another story told of Matthews, 
the comedian, who being le rr in a room with an old gentleman and a 
little child, and the former putting the question to it, * Well, my dear, 
which do you like best, the dog or the cat?” by exercising his powers 
of ve ntriloquism, made the child seem toanswer, ‘* 1 don’t care a damn 
for either, ’—to the utter contusion of the old gentleman, who imme- 
diately took the father to task for bringing up his son in such profane- 
ness and total want of common humanity. 

fle then returned to the question of the inconsistent and wnreason- 
able expectations of mankind as to their suecess in different pursuits, 
and answered the common complaint, “What a shame it was that 
Milton only got thirteen pounds nine shillings and sixpe nee by * in \- 
dise Lost." He said, ** Not at all; he did not write it to get money, 
had gained what he proposed by writing it, not thirteen | pounds nine 
shillings and sixpence, but an immortal reputation. When Dr, Jolinsor 
was asked why he was not invited out to dine as Garrick was, hi e answered 
as ifit wasa triumph to him, § Because great lords and |: dies don’t like to 
have thet ir mouths stoppe dt’ But salen doe s like to hi ive thei Ir mou ithis 
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topped Died he, more than others , Peopl like to be amused Hh 
general; but they did not give him the less credit for wisdom, aud a 
capacity to instruct them by his writings. In like manrer, it has been 
said, that the King only sought one interview with Dr. Johnson ; 

whereas, if he had been a buffoon or a sycophant, he would have asked 
for more. No, there was nothing to complain of : it was a compliment 
aid by rank to letters, and once was enough. The King was more 
afraid of this interview than Dr. Johnson was; and went to it as a 
schoolboy to his task. But he did not want to have this trial repeated 
every day, nor was it necessary. The very jealousy of his self-love 
marked his respect: and if he had thought less of Dr. Johnson, he 
would have been more willing to risk the encounter. ‘The y had each 

their place to fill, and would best preserve their self-respect, and per- 
haps their respect for each other, by remaining in their proper sphere. 

So they make an outcry about the Prince le: aving Sheridan to die in 
absolute want. He had left him long before: was he to send every 
day to know ifhe was dying?) These things cannot be helped, without 
exacting too much of human nature.” [ agreed to this view of the 
subject , and said, T did not see why literary people should repine 
if they met with their deserts in their own way, without expecting to 
get rich; but that they often get nothing for their pains but unmerited 
abuse an ud parly obloquy.”—* Oh, it is not purty spite,” said he, * but 
the envy of human nature. Do you think to distinguish yourself with 
impunity? Do you imagine that your superiority will be delightful to 
others? Or that they will not strive all they can, and to the last mo- 
ment, to pull you down? I remember myself once saying to Opie, 

how hard it was upon a poor author or player to be hunted down for 
not succeeding in an innocent and laudable attempt, Just as if they had 
committed some heinous crime! And he said,—‘ They fave com- 
mitted the greatest crime in the eyes of mankind, that of pretending to 
a superiority over them!’ Do you think that _, abuse, and the 
running down particular authors, is any thing new Look at the 
manner in which —— and Dryden were assailed by asct of reptiles 
Do you believe the John Bull and Blackwood had not their prototypes 

in the party-publications of that day ? Depend upon it, what you 
take for political cabal and hostility i s (nine parts In ten) private 
pique and malice oozing through those authorized channels.” 

We now got into a dispute about nicknames; and T]—me coming 
in and sitting down at my elbow, my old pugnactous habit seemed to 
return upon me. N contended, that they had always an aye 
priate meaning: and I said,—* Their whole force consisted in thei 
having absolute ly none but the most vague and general.”—“ W hy,” 
said N "he did my father give me the name of ‘ Fat Jack,” but 
because I was lean?” He gave an instance which I thought made 
against himself, ofa man at Plymouth, a baker by profession, who had 
got the name of Tiddydoll he could not tell how.  ‘ Then,” said I, 

‘it was a name without any sense or meaning.” —* Be that as it may,” 
said N——, “it almost drove him mad. ‘The boys called after him 
in thestreet, besieged his shop- windows ; even the soldiers took it up, 
and marched to parade, beating time with their feet, and repeating, 
Tiddydoll, Tiddydoll, as they passed hy his door. Fle flew out upon 
them at the sound, with inextinguishable fury, and was knocked down 
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and rolled in the kennel, and got up in an agony of rage and shame, 
his white clothes covered all over with mud. A gentleman, a phy- 
sician in the neighbourhood, one day called him in “and remonstrated 
with him on the subject. Ilo advised him to take no notice of his 
persecutors. ‘ What,’ he said, ‘does it signify? Suppose they were 
to call me ‘Tiddydoll ?’—* There,’ said the man, ‘you called me so 
yourself; you only sent for me into insult me!’ and, after heaping every 
epithet of abuse upon him, flew out of the house in the most ungovern- 
able passion.” I told N this was just the thing I meant. Even 
if a name had confessedly no meaning, by applying it constantly, and by 
way of excellence to another, it seemed as if he must be an abstraction 
of insignificance: whereas, if it pointed to any positive defect, or spe- 
cific charge, it was at least limited to the one, and you stood a chance 
of repelling the other. ‘The virtue of a nickname consisted in its being 
indefinable and baftling all proof or reply. When H—me was gone, 
N extolled his proficiency i in Hebrew, which astonished me not a 
little, as I had never heard of it. I said, he was a very excellent man, 
and a good specimen of the old Presbyterian character, who had more 
of the idea of an attachment to principle, and less of an obedience to 
fashion or convenience, from their education and tenets, than any other 
class of people. N assented to this statement, and concluded by 
saying, that H—-me was certainly a very good man, and had no fault 
but that of not being fat. 











DEVOTION. 


‘«__. How poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grave, except the heart /’—BuRNs. 


Ow the breath of evening comes the hymn, 
The hymn of the vesper hour, 
Floating tranquilly through the twilight dim, 
With the fragrance of the flower ; 
And many thoughts with the wild notes flect 
Of many a parted ) year; 
And recollections sad and sweet 
Arise and disappear. 


There is magic great in that high-arch’d pile— 
In the long aisles dark and chill, 
When the full tones hang on the vaults awhile, 
Like light on a sunny hill, 
And the organ’s swell with a thrilling sound 
Makes the cluster’d columns shake, 
And the pavement graven with names renown’d, 
And the buried scem to wake. 


Then the deep bell tolling overhead 
A note from a loftier clime, 

Seems to come as a voice from the mighty dead 
That would mingle with present time ; 





Devotion. 


And the full soul borne from the earth av v9 
Hath forgotten its crimes and ill, 

And expat ates as though no caeae of clay 
Prison’d its boundless will. 


And the full-robed choir in their garb of white, 


The fancy may wildly dream, 

Are spirits that bask in immortal light 
From Heaven’s own quenchiess beam, 

W hile their lips in their adoration’s tone 
Chant the holy song and prayer— 

Oh who would think that the lip alone 
Tenders Heaven its w orship there! 


Religion’s pomp is the grace of art, 
She dwells not in walls of stone, 

But flies afar from the hollow heart 
That worships in form alone : 


Let the notes be grand, and the forms profound, 


Even kings may consecrate, 
She scorns the purple pomp and the ground 
Where no heart-oflerings wait. 


Then give me the temple of air and sky, 
With man’s purple pomp forgot, 

Where the coal quads upward exulting!s 
And the trick of art is not; 

By the craggy rock on the sea-beat shore, 
‘To the music of the wave, 

Or nigh by the rapid torrent’s roar 
Where tall pines darkly wave. 


Where Niagara pours his watery world 
In his black unplumb’d abyss, 

More loud than a thousand thunders huil’d— 
Where God’s great image ts ; 

Or where the untrodden Andes rise,— 
Where raging Hecla burns, 

Or the Obi under Siberian skies 
Thaws from his frozen urns. 


Or at home by the smiling green-wood side, 
My music the dashing stream, 

The wild winds that hollow by me ride, 
Whispering the holy name ; 

And creation all worshipping ‘around 
In harmony of praise, 


With cheerful heart and with sight and sound, 


Him of eternal days. 
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of the remaning jewels. There is enough food for you and our faithty 
ciyant two days: tn that interval P trust to return !”? 

* Charlotte!” cried the astonished husband, ‘* whi at would you do?) Wh, 
can, in your absence, supply the wauts of the hahed - 

“ My son shall go with me,” rephed she: “he will not suiler if J wey, 
hina in my m: ntle : - and he will be my comfort on the road.”’ 

“ And whither do you purpose going 2 

‘To Cawnpore IL have friends the re, Who will assist me.’ 

‘Phe night will find you in the jungle. The distance ts great—and 4), 
nts wild pact olf the country 

‘Do not multip ly dithicultie 35 Geor xc Through the merey of Prov, 
denee, PE shall arrive safely at my destination. Surely, the wretch exists not, 
who would harm a female with herchid, alone and unprotected :” 

sill the terror-stricken husband urged the dangers of the experiment. 1] 
dwelt ou the fuigue of the journe y—the exposure of Charlotte through the 
wicht, with the ehild ia her arms, aud the probability of hitting on son 
hmiare feasible scheme. 

“Pine flies,” suid the heroic woman. “The sun will set before IT cay 
coummence my journey. ‘“Phis ts no season for tunidity. Go, dear George ! 
prepare the tattoo. By the time it is realy, I shall be equipped in such a 
Wahber as © lee tuk lly to dis ZUISG my pe rson.’ 

‘Phere was no alternative, bitter as this scheme appeared to Charlotte’s un- 
happy husband. He left the room with a sad heart, fearfully ap prehensi ie ol 
the myurious efleet the night-air might produc e on his wite’s delicate frame, 
ind, stil more, on the aroused and tender infaut, to whose bed Charlot 
proceeded, exclaiming, as she kissed the sleep from his eyes,—"* Awake, my 
mit awake, and cheer thy mether through this lonely uight. “Phy little 
nuile ts now my only happ ness 1”? 

Litihe preparation Was Lecessary to equip her as a native. The full white 
iticoat is pijama’s *—the little jacket, and coarse blanket over the head, 
mucd her dress—the jewels “eth sewn tuside a garment. “Paking soni 
attteecake to pacify the mfant, if clamorous, she sought her husband, and 
found the pony ready scoouned at the dvor of their small mansion. Geor, wr 
started at the appearance of Charlotte in the native attire, but admiration at 
the ? vomptitude of her provision for safety overcame all other feelings ; anc 
embracing her in silence, he placed her on the pony with the little boy 
before her. ‘Phe nerves of the daring adventurer were braced witheresolu- 
trou, and she departed without a tear, or even a sigh. * God bless you, 
Charlotte! God bless you and my boy!” at length exclaimed the anxious 
husband, who remained w atehing the disappearance of all he had left on 
earth. "Phe last sound of the pony’s hoofs thrilled through every nerve ; and 
when he had Jost sight of t. wholly, be began to acense himself of inhume 
nityoin having sullered his wife aad child to commence this perilous cies 
ie. This imagination placed before him the wild jungle, at dead of mitt, 
rofested by beasts of so fieree a nature, that this district is preferred for sport 
by Europeans to alinost any other distant from Bengal. The natives too, 
teely less savage than the tiger, and unrestrained by any civil authority! 
‘My infant will be seized, and his terrified mother will be powerless to save 
bool erted the unhappy culprit. * Oh, better had we starved together, than 
hit T, the sole cause of all this mnisery, should be the sole survivor!” | Night 
wud darkness are bad auxiliaries wherewith to wrestle against affliction ; and 
the Collector’s agitation resulted ia a violent fit of ilness and delirium, 
uiing which he might have terminated his wretched existence, had not the 
Care ful attendant, who stul followed the fortunes of his fallen master, var 
powly watehed each paroxysm of despair. 

Uhe journey sap 500 had been so boldly undertaken, Was, in point of fact, 

one OF extreme fatigue and danger, and pe th. ips the rst of the kind perform’ 
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we ftodia by a female aud a European. Jadeed, the circumstance is not cre- 
dited by many to this day. It would seem scarcely possible that, in a coun- 
uy wild and imperfectly known, and where English ladies are shielded scru- 
palously from the slightest inconvenience, a young and hitherto timid woman 
should venture with her baby to travel through the jungle at night. Bur 
what will not female love essay and eflect ? 

When the eventing had shut in, and all around grew quite dark, Charlotte 
lulled her boy to sleep, for fear of wild beasts, that might be attracted by the 
jnfunt’s cries. Keeping the pony in a fast walk, she began to think what she 
should do if discovered by any of the banditti known to haunt these remote 
tracts. She was habited as a native, and must use the speech of one. For- 
tunately her late abode and intercourse among the natives had taught her a 
good deal of their language, and given her a correct pronunciation. — Her pre- 
sence of mind in the very midst of danger was wonderful. ‘The sound of 
horses’ hoofs were at one time distinctly heard, and became so alarmingly 
loud as to convince her of their fast approach. Charlotte turned the 
pony’s head on one side, and, avoiding the direct road, contrived to elude 
ihe observation of the riders, who passed at full gallop, probably to be in 
time for some anticipated booty. This relief can only be appreciated 
by such as have themselves escaped from imminent danger: it made 
her feel for awhile so happy, that what had before seemed perilous, was 
now littke regarded; and she pursued her gloomy path in cheerful hope, 
extending the whip, every now and then, on cither side, to be forewarned of 
the approach of animals, aad listening anxiously to every indefinite sound, 
lest it should prove the footstep of some straggling Indian, who might be 
iempted to an act of violence. 

The mother and child reached their destination in safety, and were received 
by Charlotte’s friends with amazement. ‘The poor ciel took a few hours 
fest, after having appointed a jeweller to attend at noon for the purpose of 
disposing of her gems. ‘This being effected, she made instant preparation for 
returning to her husband the same evening. 

The Collector, having at length sunk through exhaustion into slumber, 

which continued, with some intermissions, throughout the day, awoke about 
four o’clock next morning, when he arose, dressed himself, and paced the 
apartment, until the sound of the pony’s hoofs struck a light into his heart, 
which was reflected in joyous lines upon his care-worn countenance. It 
had been George’s custom, of late, to conceal himself on the arrival of any 
stranger; but on the present oceasion, he forgot every thing save the objects 
of his solicitude, and rushed out of the house in a transport of joy, shout- 
ing the news of their return to his trusty domestic. Ina moment after, he 
re-entered with bis child in his arms, and Charlotte by his side. Reserve 
beuween beloved friends is rarely excusable: but, in this instance, Charlotte 
lelt that she was acting kindly in concealing from her husband the many ter- 
tors and the exhaustion of her journey, while he, on his part, assured her 
that he had passed the interval in ow i and both combined in an expres- 
sion of delight at her speedy return and happy accomplishment of her object. 
“Here,” said she, with a smile, as she took from beneath her garment a bag 
of rupees, * here is suflicient to answer our limited expenditure for more 
than a month. But Jet us conceal our treasure. It may be dangerous even 
to allow our attendant to observe the extent of my good fortune.” 
The evening of this day was spent by the forlorn pair in actual re ere 
Spite of the perils which encompassed their little abode, they snatched a few 
hours of unrestrained cheerfulness, grateful for the immediate past, and almost 
hopeful of the future. he good wife lulled the mind of her husband, by 
assuring him that she should not hesitate amoment, should necessity require, 
tu taking again her boy and returning to Cantonment for their general advan- 
laze, thus forgetting, in present comfort aud contentment, the alarm and 
ditliculty of her late expedition, in like manner as, when her infant was 
brought into the world, all preparatory anguish was overlooked in the ery 
Which cusured its safety 
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J46 The Collector of ¢ AWHPOLE. 
After a month of tr. angus tlhity and comparative comtort, during which 
incident occurred to disturb the inhi ibitants of the jungle, ‘the Collector was. 
one evening, seized with violent shiverings, to terminate which he used yy. 
wonted exertion; but the symptoms increasing, he in an hour or two labour. 
ed under a raging fever. The alarmed wife was in a state of the utmost fear 
- perplexity.‘ I dare not,” said she, ** send to the nearest station for medi 
Co | aacekine —yet, shou! d the malady continue, I may be destroying life instead 
of protecting it.’ ‘To await the dispensation of Providence seemed mos! 
ligtble, and Charlotte took a seat by her charge, watching with the greates; 
solicitude, from day to day, every change in the hectic countenance beture hic, 
When evening withdrew the comfort of light, and her child had_ retired 
sleep, she had nothing to divert her even for a moment from heavy thoughts, 
save the hurricane without, which on one occasion raged with violence, the 
thunder breaking in loud peals, and the forked lightuing strong enoush to 
display the ghastly countenance of the Collector, while the trees ‘surrounding 
the house were blown up with velocity to a considerable height, and dashed 
back to the earth again. A storm of this nature, at nintet andl i ina lonely 
ituation, would have been terrific to the stoutest heart—but Charlotte's was 
filled with emotions sulliciently bitter to steel it even against this, and sh 
heard the torrents of rain which terminate a tiffeon in that part of the world 
falling on the roof of ber apartment, without reflecting that there was an 
aperture which had once before, in a stmilar storm, admitted several pails ot 
water. She had continued sitting in one posture, her head reclining on her 
land, to the conclusion of the hurricane. ‘The rain dripped on her shoulder, 
and gliding off, was forming a large pond by her side. Her dress became 
thoroughly wet, but she heeded it not, until her husband, his attention ex- 
cited by the sound of the big r drops, spoke. ‘To the appeal of him on whom 
her thoughts were fixed, she was instantly alive ; and starting from her seat, 
to learn his wish, the poor creature pere eived, for the first time, the intrusion 
of the rude element. She had, however, acquired fortitude to bear not 
merely trifling inconvenience but real distress; and a circumstance which 
would, a twelvemonuth before, have been regarded as a serious calamity, failed 
now to excite even a sigh. “Thus are we tutored by misfortune! 

it was not until after the lapse of some weeks that George’s disorder took 
a favourable turn, and Charlotte perceived that, in order to secure a prope 

supply of strengthening nourishment, tt would soon become necessary for 
her to undertake another journey to Cawnpore. With this she acquainted 
the invalid. Her jewels had all been disposed of, with the exception of 
few, meant to be reserved as long as possible. A litule plate remaimed, which 
was carefully wrapped in cloth and tied to the saddle; but the agitation of 
the husband increased so alarmingly whenever the subject was mentioned, 
that, in order to pacify him, the early hour of sunrise was fixed on for he: 
departure. 

The advancing convalescence of the Collector was as rapid as the progres 0! 
the fever had been; and on the evening of Charlotte’s return, he was able to 
partake of her joy at the success which had again crowned her undertaking 
The rupees were counted, and put into a pl ice of safety; plentiful though 
homely fare produced ; and temporary happtness once more smiled upon the 
desolate little party, the sick man being in a short time able to take the au 
with his family. 

These gleams of sunshine, however, were not, nor could be, under the 
cucumstances, of long continuance ; and, speaking generally, the mind ot 
the Collector grew more and more perturhed. He had of late become so 
altered in appearance that his most intimate friends would not have recos: 
nized him. At length his suspicions so far increased that he seldom dared 
io leave the cottage at all, and never without the prec aution of a loaded pistol 
concealed about his person: and he had cause for alarm; as about this period 
lich rewards were offered for his detection. His pale face, overshadowed ih 


a profusion of long black hair, which had not been cut since his barishmen! 
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» the world, bis dark whisker and moustache, allowed to meet, in order to 
nceal his features , his disorderly dress, and fierce aspect, would have mark- 
/him, in any country, for a maniac escaped from his keeper. This fearful 
ectacle would sometimes make Charlotte’s heartsink within her ; especially 
hen he was securing the house previous toslumber. This ceremony was com- 
peed by taking a pistol from the case, and making sure that it was well 
aded; in doing which it was necessary to hold it close to the light, thereby 
aplaying the desperate countenance more fully to Charlotte, who, when her 
sation could be no longer suppressed, would ask, tn a timid voice, whether 
oy untoward news had occasioned this additional caution of walking round 
he house with a loaded pistol, never failing to discharge it at the door, and, 
when reloaded, to place tt under his pillow? On these questions being 
ed, the poor man usually quitted the room in silence. His sleep became 
estless, and. haunted by terrible decams. He would shout, “ Help, help!” 
ndelosing his teeth firmly, gnash them with fearful violence ; and grasping 
ne loaded pistol, he was once about to discharge it through the opposite 
wall, when his arm was arrested by Charlotte. He spoke but little during 
he day, and lifted not up his eyes to witness the sorrowful expression of that 
countenance on Which he had loved to gaze. Ne would, however, frequently 
aress the boy; and, when Charlotte was not by, sometimes shed over him 
sorrent of tears, in such agitation that the alarmed child would force itself 
fom his arms. 

The discharge of the pistol each night was productive of good in wound- 

sundry wolves, who had prowled near the litthe enclosure, and who, by 
iheir cries, contributed to alarm the tigers. But one night, George being 
sensible of a footstep close to him, fired, and the ball penetrated the arm of 
the faithful domestic, who fell to the ground, moaning piteously. George 
retired into the house, exulting, whilst Charlotte, having heard the groans, 
souzht her attendant; and he not being to be found, she returned to her 
husband, suggesting the probability of his having been attacked by a wild 
beast. “This caused George’s mind to misgive him; and without stating the 
nature of his suspicions, he rushed out, and discovered his lamentable 
mistake. He bore the poor fellow to his own little adjoining hut, and was 
sreally pleased, on cleaning and examining the wound, to find that, although 
ikely to be a troublesome one, no imminent danger need be apprehended. 
lie therefore returned to Charlotte, and telling her that a sudden illness had 
tucked the man, which would require his attendance through the might, 
solved to make some atonement for his rashness by watching at the 

ilerer’s side. “The wound was dressed to the best ability of so unskilful a 
se, and the invalid having been refreshed by short s!tumbers, and gratified 
by the attention ef his master, assumed next morning a cheerful counte- 
nance. The pain of the wound, however, combined with the unscientific 
way in which it had been treated, confined him for some time to the house. 

Few indeed were the enjoyments of these unfortunates; yet, as the con- 
valescence of the servant proceeded, peace once more hovered over the for- 
orncircle. The child became a greater and greater source of comfort. The 
eadearing lisp, the innocent prattle, the face extended to be caressed, and 
ihe smile of thankfulness for notice, contributed to smooth aver the cloudy 
»row of the proscribed father, and for some days every thing was delightful 
to the senses of poor Charlotte. 

They were in this tranquil state, when, one evening, after a longer 
ramble than usual, as the inhabitants of the cottage were preparing for their 
nightly rest, a footstep passed the door, and the Collector instinctively laid 
his hand upon his pistol. Charlotte entreated him to be wary; ** [t can be 
no other,” said she, ** than our own servant.” George called to mind his 
former error; and the sound not returning, they went to rest. My poor 
end, however, could not sleep; the incident had aroused his suspictons, 
and, loading both pistols, he frequently examined the fastenings of his 


Welling. These, it is truc, were not calculated to afford much sceurity—a 
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lock being a thing unknown in those regions. He placed chairs agains, 4), 
entrance, which he proceeded to blockade in the most effectual Way, ae 
then, with a sori of reckless desperation, drew them aside, as if resolved », 
await patiently the issue. About midnight, all remaining quiet, he retury, 

to Charlotte, fully coufident that there was no ground for apprehension, 

Loud and echoing screams of jackalls* sounded from without, and grey, 
more and more discordant; but the sleepers were insensible of their a}. 
proach. The Collector dreamt his last dream! A shriek of agony, followe: 
by aacep groan, aroused Charlotte, who, having suflicient presence of miy\ 
to preserve silence, crept out of the fatal chamber with her child, and sough 
the attendant, who swittly placed her and the infant upon the pony, ad. 
vising them to-lose no time in endeavouring to reach Cawnpore, where the, 
happily arrived in safety. : 

A scene to freeze the blood, a deed of darkness and of horror, terminate) 
the life of the Collector of Cawnpore. His murderers, as if to glut thew. 
selves with crime, left not the house until the Hoor was strewed with blood 
and hair. ‘They had dragged him trom his bed by the ears, and butchered 
him piecemeal ; at last severing his head, with the exception of a small piece 
of skin: one eye was bent into the forehead, the other swelled and project. 
ing; the teeth set firmly, and the ghastly grin of convulsive emotion sul 
playing on the mouth! Such was the end of a well-known and much-ad- 
mired civilian—a man whose talents were great, as were likewise his errors; 
and who, had his first marriage been as happy as his last, might have passed 
through a long life with reputation and tranquillity. 

Que word in conclusion ; and it is not uncalled-for, since otherwise un- 

kind thoughts may rest upon the faithful creature whose description furnish 
ed the details of the Collector's death. Our readers must be apprised that, 
in India, the domestics generally occupy separate huts, at some little distance 
from the house of their master. ‘They sleep on the floor, covered over com- 
letely, head and ears, so that common sounds can scarcely reach thew. 
Sesides, in cases of attack, a native never spares his own countryman, lest 
he should be tempted by the ofler of reward to betray him. Add to this, 
the utter uselessness of one person against numbers, and there ueeds no 
farther explanation of the non-interference of the honest servant. 





ELIJAH'S INTERVIEW WITIL GOD, 

Ow Horeb’s rock the Prophet stood ; 

The Lord before him past. 
A hurricane in angry mood 

Swept by him strong and fast. 
The forests fell before its force, 
‘The rocks were shiver’d In its course ; 

God was not in the blast. 
“Twas but the whirlwind of His breath 
Announcing danger, wreck, and death. 


It ceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came muflling up the sun; 

When through the mountains deep and loud 
An earthquake thunder’l on. 

The frighted eagle sprang in alr, 

The wolf ran howling from his lair: 
God was not in the stun. 

"Twas but the rolling of His car, 

The trampling of His steeds from tar. 


* Natives enter tents and even houses frequently, when beat on plunder, mode: 
yuchkall skins, imitating their wild erv. 
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"Twas still again, and Nature stood 
And calm’d her ruffled frame ; 

When swift trom Heaven a fiery flocd 
To earth devouring came. 

Down to his depths the ocean fled, 

The sickening sun look’d wan and dead ,; 
Yet God fill’d not the flame. 

"Twas but the terrors of His eye 

‘That lighten’d through the troubled sky 


At last a voice all still and small 
Rose sweetly on the ear, 
Yet rose so clear and shrill, that all 
In Heaven and earth might hear. 
It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 
[tspoke as angels speak above, 
And God himself was here. 
lor, oh, it was a Father’s voice, 
That bade His trembling world rejoice. 


ON THE CORN LAWS.* 


To secure a low price is the first thing which those who have 
legislated on the trade in corn have always had in view. It cannot be 
denied, that this is a desirable object; though, in the pursuit of it, legis- 
lators have seldom failed to lose their way amidst their enactments on 
the price of provisions, on public granarics, and on the forestalling of 
com; and all their vain attempts to make an article be sold cheap, 
which cost dear. It would, however, be losing time to combat errors 
which are abandoned. Every one now admits, that to force the agri- 
culturist to sell at a low price, would be to prohibit production, and in- 
stead of causing cheapness, to create dearness and famine; that the 
supposed forestallers of corn are fair dealers, whose transactions main- 
tain an equality of price in the different provinces of a country, and 
during the different seasons of the year ; that a country is never so 
well or so cheaply supplicd by public granaries as by private mer- 
chants; and, finally, that all those antiquated measures, by which 
sovernments once imagined the price of corn was to be kept down, had 
quite the contrary effect. 

But it must not hence be inferred, that the low price of corn is not 
inational advantage. All men are consumers of corn, and all are 
benefited by abundance and cheapness. The only thing to be wished 
for is, that this low price should be permanent—that it should be re- 
munerating; that is to say, that it should so amply reimburse the 
expenses of production, as to stimulate to its continuance. ‘The price 
of corn becomes the basis of the rate of wages. When corn continues 
dear, every thing produced by human industry also increases In price ; 
and the rise of corn must, after a certain time, bring about the ruin 
ofall kinds of manufactures intended for exportation. 

Yet England, which excels all other nations in her manufactures, 
her wealth, and her knowledge of political economy, has laws enacted 





* This article, which has been communicated to us by M. de Sismondi, will be 


’ 


iclnded in his forthcoming new cditiva of his “ Principes d’ Ecouomie Politique. 
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for the sole PUL PIS it har peryer Up) the price Ol Corn. Mhics | 
abolition of which one half ot the E nolish pe ople Is now demand 
ina tone of bitter irritation yeast those who advocate thi Ir conti 
ance, while the other half is defending them with erics of indigy, 
agaist those who insist on their repeal—these laws, about why.) 
Mnglish ministry is divided, and respecting which the parhiaincut, 
sisting, as it does. chic fly of land-owners, ts afraid to take a part why 
may excite violent convulsions, are the only measures of the kind 
present worthy of examination. 

England ts a country abounding in great farms, where cultivation 
accomplished, under the direction of speculating agriculturists, by | 
bourers, whose wages are paid weekly in money. The tarnyr w, 
ecase to cultivate if he cannot cover the money thus laid out by th 
sale of his produce, almost the whole of which is brought to marke 
Ile will not continue a losing trade. Hf the corn sold does not rein 
burse the expense of raising it, the capital now employed im agricultuy 
will be withdrawn, and the farms thrown back, in a wild state. on: 
hands of the owners. The Jandlords will thus be left without 
Dut this is no fault of the farmer’s. Ele will d 


a , 
hbIs Cl 


income Whatever, 
charge his labourers, who will starve (which ts no fault of 
and the production of corn must cease. Now the Enelish land-own 
and farmers all declare, with one voice, that from. fitty to sixty shi 
lines per quarter Is seares ly a renuminerating price, that at most det 
the expense of production, and that, if this price be lowered, they un 

give up cultivating corn. 

Onthe other hand, the countries situated on the shores of the Balu 
the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean, and those which border on t 
banks of the great American rivers, could supply corn. suflicient fo 
the consumption of all England, at a price infinitely lower than thi 
remunerating price. “Phe best wheat, which is sold in ‘Enel: md at fitty- 
six shillings per quarter, is now offered in the ports of Dantzic an’ 
Lubeck at seventeen shillings. During last: spring the Enelish mu 
try, alarmed at the prospect of the future harvest, applied to parliamen 
for leave to mtroduce, in case of necessity, a limited quantity of corn, 
subject toa tax of ten) shillings per quarter. Even this temporar 
measure encountered the most violent opposition on the part of | 
aristocracy, and the minister was obliged to exert all his power in ordet 
to carry it. 

Meanwhile a commercial crisis alarms the manufacturers. Heal 
the population of England is employed in trade, and dependent 6 
foreigners for the consumption of manufactured goods. Que hall 0 
the artisans, instead of living on regular wages, carn nothing. Th 
foreign market is lost, and m: inufactures are no longer exported. Th 
poor experience all the evils of famine, and cannot, without indigna 1100, 
learn that their scanty share of bread is sold to them at an eninge 
price, to secure more ample rentals to members of the aristocracy, | 
already receive from forty to eighty thousand pounds a year ; chat th 
corn, Which is offered at every port tor half the present ay . 1s te | 


yeeted ; and that the distress, with which they are afflicted, 1s con : 


SOque ntly the work of the rich. The great m: inufacturers declare U 


the overstocked condition of the m; rke ts is also the effect of the 
laws, that the wealthy classes on the Content cannot purclias: Eg. 
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ish merchandise, beeanse the Enelish do not buy their corn; and that 
the Continental manufacturcrs are more prosperous than they are, be- 
cause, provisions being cheape r on the Continent, wages may there 
be lower, and conseque ntly the expenses of the workmanship less. 
Thus the two halves of the nation are engaged, one against. the 
other, in a controversy on which not only profit but existence depends ; 
and the ministry, be sides bei ing pe rplexed as to which way they shall 
decide, know not how to obtain the co-operation of a parliament essen- 
tially composed of land-owners, who are at onee judges and parties in 
the cause. 

‘To open the market for foreign corn would probably rain the Eng- 
lish land-owners, and render farming a profitless occupation. ‘This 
would be a great evil, no doubt, but it would be no injustice. ‘The land- 
owners are only entitled to receive, for the use of the soil, a compensa- 
tion equivalent to the service they render to society in lending their 
land for cultivation. If this service be of no value, the 'y have nothine 
toexpect. Po force upon others a service which is not wanted, and 
then to exact their own price for that service, Is nothing short of rob- 
bery. Society will, doubiless, be se riously mmopoverished, if the owners 
of the land lose their revenues: but it will be no less impover ished af 
other people’s incomes be taken from them to fill the pockets of the 
landlords. 

The land owners, however, are not the only people interested in agri- 
culture. ‘The case of the farmers and labourers who live on the land 
they cultivate, also deserves our attention, The farmers will not be 
slow in proceeding to withdraw their capital, which may, at least to a 
certain extent, be employed in some other kind of industry ; or they 
will emigrate to America, where their skill may be turned to advan- 
tage; for they are not chained to their land or their profession ; but the 
country will feel their loss. 

But what is to become of the labourers? In spite of the inconceiva- 
ble diminution of bands employed in agricultural labour by the system 
of great farms, there are still perhaps in England six hundred thousand 
families paid trom day to day for labouring in the fields. ‘This labour 
will cease. "The land will be converted into pasture, the agriculturists 
will confine themselves to rearing eattle,—a business which will not re- 
quire one tenth part of the hands employed in the production of corn. 
What then is to become of the thousands of tamulies who will thus be 
thrown out of employment? Even supposing them fit for some other 
kind of business, is there at present any prospect of an opening for 
them? Agriculture, in England, it is true, employs somewhat fewer 
hands than all the other occupations taker tovether ; ; while in France 
it employs four times as many as all other occupations. But still, 
how could any single branch of industry in England, or indeed all 
the branches put together, afford cmployment to the agricultural la- 
bourers ? 


Would any government voluntarily expose half the population of a 
country to such a cal: unity ? or, if it did, could it withstand the e xplo- 
sion of de ‘spair which must inevitably follow 2 Would any advantage 
be obtained by those for whom the agriculturists might thus be sacri- 
ficed? These avriculturists are the nearest and most certam eusto- 
mers for English manufactures ; and the loss of their consumption 
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would prove a more fatal blow to English industry, than the closing ¢ 
one of the great forergn markets. 

Lam aware that IP shall be accused of pushing matters to an extre. 
mity ; and I hear an economist of the new school observe that corp 
cannot be grown without a remunerating price, in the countrics whie) 
are to supply England, any more than in England itself;—that if the 
corn-lands of Poland do not return the profit which may be gained jy 
any other business, the Polish farmers will employ their capitals in 
another way ;—that the lands No. 4, No. 5, and No. 6 will cease to be 
cultivated in Poland, as in England ; whilst the lands No. 1, No. 2, and 
No. 8, will continue to be cultivated im England, since they are culti- 
vated in Poland. 

Political economists who argue thus, and who imagine that with 
their eight numbers they can designate, not only every deeree of fer- 
tility, but all the causes which have an influence on agricultural pro- 
duce, have never reflected on the different kinds of labour, and are not 
aware that in cultivation by bondsn.en * the labour which produces 
corn has been paid, once for all, in anticipation, that it thenceforward 
continues to be due from one generation to another, so that the land- 
owner who sells his grain, never finds that it is produced at too dear a 
rate, or that he cannot sell it at a price suflicient to induce him to con- 
tinue to grow it. Tle raises corn by the application of a few hundred 
stripes among his serfs, and, at whatever price he may sell it, lie finds 
himself suflictently remunerated for what it cost him. 

In my “ Nouveaux Principes d'Economie Politique,” I have ex- 
plained how the landed estates in all the immense countries which are 
cultivated by compulsory labour, and which include the most tertile 
provinces of Southern Russia, and many other uncivilized regions, are 
divided into two parts,—one for the serfs, the other for the lord. The 
portion allotted to the serfs maintains the population ; but the whole 
produce of the share retained by the owner of the land is exported. It 
is this produce which now inundates the markets of Europe, and which 
may be sold at any price; for the corn of Poland and the Ukraine, like 
that of E yypt and Barbary, costs those who send it to market nothing. 

In countries where forced labour prevails, the serf scarcely ever 
troubles himself with a moment's inquiry respecting the market-price 
of the articles he produces. He does not cultivate the piece of ground 
given him by the lord of the soil, as a substitute for wages, with the 
intention of selling the fruits of his labour; he only looks to a 
bare existence upon it. He may in a few instances barter with his 
produce, but he never buys or sells any thing. He does not make 
payments in money, but in labour. He eats his own corn. ‘The 
cattle he rears give him a supply of milk and butcher-meat ; with 
their hides he makes his boots or shoes, and he clothes hisascll 
with the fleece of his litde flock. The wood on the land supplies 
him with timber to build a house, and to make his furniture and 
tools. His poverty does not so much consist in the want of necessa- 
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#See Sismondi’s ** Nouveaux Principes d'Economie Politique,” (tom. 1, liv. al. 

. vi.) whic h contains an explanation of the mode of cultivation by corvecs, 
P sory labour, which throughout the least civilized part of Europe, equal to one 
third of its extent, is substiouted for the farming sestem 
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ries, as in the rude and awkward nature of the articles he uses. War 
and oppre ssion have depopulated his country, and he can always find 
plenty of land lying waste. He cultivates it when he obtains sutlicient 
security for an increasing family, and notwithstanding the de preciation 
of the produce ot his industry, of which, perhaps, he i is hot aware, he 
Is at presc nt in a state of progre ssive huprove ment, 

But the other halt of the land belongs to the proprietors. ‘This half, 
whieh is equal in extent to France and England together, and which 
is more fertile in corn than both, is wholly cultivated by the serfs at 
their own expense, while the produce is sold by their lords, who have 
no expenses to retmmburse. Doubtless the landlord suffers when the 
corn sells at a low gene, for his income diminishes; but then his im- 
come is altogether gratuitous. It has cost him no outlay either ef ca- 
ital or of labour. ” However low it may fall, it is still his interest that 
his serts shall produce corn, tor in that way he obtains something ; 
and if he did not make them work he would get nothing. On the 
contrary, a low price induces him to cultivate a further extent of land, 
iy order that he may obtain by the sale of a great number of measures 
the same income which he formerly derived from a less. 

It is impossible for a cnet in which cultivation is carried on by 
large farms to support such a compe lition-—a conipetition with dealers 
who can always let their merehandize go at a lower price than their 
rivals. [f the ports of England are henna, open to corm from the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, the cultivation of grain must be completely 
abandoned in that country ; for, whatever may be the perfection of Eng- 
lish agriculture and the tertihty oi the soil, corn will always cost th: 
English farmer a certain expense; on the contrary, however great 
may be the ignorance of the Polish labourer, and even the sterility 
of the soil he cultivates, the corn which he raises costs nothing to the 
lord who sells it. Corn costs just as little to the Pasha of Egypt, or 
the Beys of Tunis and T ripoli. 

But what is to be done / Ouglt the ports of England to be opened, 
orshut? Must either the uannfacturers or the agricultural labourers 
of Engiand be consigned to famine and death?) ‘The question is truly 
alarming. ‘The position of the English Ministry is one of the most 
difficult in which statesmen can be place d. We therefore think it right 
to cal! their attention to the consequences of cultivation by forced la- 
bour, which appears to have escaped them ; but we look forward to the 
new lights which will be thrown on the subject by the approaching 
parliamentary discussions, and do not pretend to decide the question. 
Another and more general wand ‘ration, however, presents itself at first 
sight —namely, the danger of cultivation by large farms; the danger 
of rendering cultivation “altogether a system of spec ulation. 

Wealth, we cannot too often repeat it, is not the object of society; it 
is only one of the means of arriving at that object, which is the greatest 
good of the greatest number. ‘The system of large farms, of great 
capitals employed in agriculture, and of the applicauion of natural sci- 
ence in extended cultiv: ation, have favoured, it cannot be denied, a cer- 
tain progress of wealth. Labour is tlius better performe d, injurious 
weeds are more complete ly extirpated, the harvests are rendered more 
abundant i in proportion to the seed sown, and the management of cattle 
is better understood. But the industry on which the subsistence of 
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the whole nation depends, is constantly subject to the fluctuations oj 
the market. In England, the cultivation of corn must be taken UD or 
abandoned according as the barometer of Dantzic, Taganrok, or Kep. 
tucky, indicates profit or loss on English, or on Russian, or American 
corn. ‘his, indeed, must be the case in a country where corn is oyly 
cultivated for sale. A farmer who rents a thousand acres, raises oy 
his ground every year, at an average, about twelve hundred quarters oy 
corn, and does not consume in his family more than twelve or eighteen 
quarters. ‘The remainder is for sale, and its mercantile value is the 
cnly thing which he considers in his cultivation. But if farms, in- 
stead of being of one thousand acres, were only of fifty; if the twenty 
families who would replace the great farmer cultivated their farms them- 
selves, each family, out of the sixty quarters which it would raise, would 
consume from twelve to eighteen, and each would persist in the culti- 
vation of corn for their own use, though some loss might be experienced 
on the corn sold, in consequence of the low price of foreign corn raised 
by forced labour. 

This is, in fact, the present state of things on the Continent of Europe, 
The corn of Poland and Russia is as near to France as it is to Eng- 
land; that of Bohemia and Hungary is nearer to Germany than to 
Kngland; the corn of the Black Sea and Barbary is still nearer to 
ltaly. In these countries, agriculture doubtless suffers from the low 
price of foreign corn. However, none of the governments has thought 
fit to prohibit the importation of corn, or to load it with heavy duties ; 
and the peasants of France, Germany, and Italy, while they some- 
what diminish their cultivation of grain on account of its becoming less 
profitable, never think of giving it up, because they must, belore all 
things, labour to maintain themselves. 

The more exchanges are multiplied in a nation, or the more each 
individual is accustomed to buy all he wants and to sell all he pro- 
duces, the more is the circulating medium augmented, the appearances 
of wealth encreased, and the means of employing Jarge capitals extend- 
ed. But there is also a gratification in the ideas of security constantly 
connected with the custom of supplying one’s own wants, and living 
on articles of one’s own production, without resorting to markets. 
This state of happiness has often been invoked by poets, who love to 
picture the husbandman enjoying the fruits of his well-stocked barn- 
yard, and clothed by his own fleece, hemp, and flax. The desire of 
thus providing for one’s own wants is by political economists regarded 
as a vain illusion; they have long ago declared that each individual 
does that best which he does exclusively ; that, by buying and selling, 
we procure things both better and cheaper than if we ourselves made 
every article of which we stand in need. The example of England, 
however, shows that this system is not wholly exempt from danger. 

Suppose it true that the labourer who sows corn for his own con- 
sumption, raises it at a dearer rate than he who sells almost all he has 
reaped, to pay for the labour with which he is to produce more ; still it 
would be better that the great mass of labourers belonged to the 
former instead of the latter class. The high price at which corn 
will be produced by that class is a national expense, it is true; but 
national wealth cannot be better applied than in purchasing security. 
Now, it is not consistent with the security of a country that its sub- 
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sisicuce should depend on the ilactaations of markets; that spe- 
culators should jeed or starve the population according as the price of 
corn may happen to be high or low; that the abundance of one harvest 
should afford no protection against deficiency im the next; that the 
whole people should, with regard to food, be made to pits through all 
the crises and aliernations of glut and scarcity, which are already so 
severe!) felt with respect to manufactures, but which, however, are 
inevitable consequences of all speculators perceiving at once, from the 
state of prices, that there is too much or too litde of their goods in the 
market, _ acting all at the same time on that information. Ou the 
contrary, 1 France and Italy, where, according to calculation, tour- 
fifths of the population belong to the agricultural class, these four- 
fifths will always be fed with corn of native growth, whatever may be 
the price of foreign on and the fluctuations occasioned by specula- 
tion will atkeet only the remaining fifth. ‘Phus, the value of four-fifths 
of the whole produce of the harvest is fixed, and the value of one-fifth 
only is variable. But in England, besides that the agricultural class 
does not form one half the population, not one-tenth part of the la- 
bourers consume their own corn. ‘Thus, the fluctuations which are the 
offspring of speculation—of those two errors termed by the Maglish 
wver-trading and widcr-trading—operate on all the corn grown in the 
country, and are felt by the whole population. 

This is not all. ‘The English regard their laree farms as the only 
means of perfecting avriculiure; that is to say, of obtainiug the greatest 
supply of rural produce at the cheapest rate. But the reverse is the 
fact. ‘The wealthy and intelligent English farmer, aided by all the im- 
provements of science, with his fine teams, his well-weeded fields and 
close fences, Cannot maintain a competition with the ignorant and 
wretched Polish peasant, degraded by slavery and bruuficd by drunken- 
ness, and whose agriculture 1s yet in an imfant state. Corn raised in 
the heart of Poland, after paying the expense of several hundred 
leagues of land-carriage, river navigation, aud the charges of a sea 
voyaze, besides an import duty of thirty or forty per cent. ad valorem, 
ean still be sold cheaper than that which is produced in the richest 
counties of England. 

The English economists, who never examine the condition of other 
countries, attempt to explain this perplexing fact, sometimes by the 
burthensome weight of the taxes, and sometimes by the alteration 
made in the currency. [ have never been able to comprehend the 
arguments of the modern school respecting the alteration of currency ; 
nor am I convinced that these arguments are understood, even by those 
who employ them. As to taxation, it is certainly heavy, and must 
augment the price of every thing; yet it would be setting but little 
value on British freedom, to deny that the privauion of all security and 
all justice is still a heavier tax on the Polish peasant, and on the fellahs 
of Egypt or Barbary, than any to which the Euglish labourer 1s 
subject. 

It is well to appeal to Ministers for reductions and economy ; but as, 
in spite of every reduction, the interest of the debt will remain to be 
paid, taxation cannot be very much diminished. It is the system of 
cultivation that is bad ; it rests on a dangerous basis, and should be 
changed, not violently and precipitately, but at least actively, ‘This 
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system has been recently explained to our Ministry by writers on poli- 
tical economy; and it is necessary that we should understand it rightly. 
in order to guard aviinst initating it. . 
Llow wall it be etival 
slow remedies which would tead to restore small farms, et a time wh oy 


forming one-half the population, are 


practicable to a 1 ryot in lon rland those cite 


the manutacturine classes, perish. 


. Li ns oe ee ae 4 A hat 
ing otf hunger, and calling tor measures winch would bring sturvatiog 
on the other half engaged in agriculture 2?) | am not prepared to answer 
this. It appears to me that the Co Laws must of necessity underes 


but | would recommend those who call tor cher 
complete abolition, to examine carefully the fotlowie questious :— 

I. It free importation be allowed of corn L by torced labour, 
and without any expense to the original owner, wall it then be possible 
for the English firmer to keep a single acre in cultivation ? 

2, If Bagland should renounce the cultivation of corn, in 
queace of importation being found more econonncal, to what extent 
would agricultural employment be dinmmished 2? What expense would 
be incurred by the manufacturing class in maintaining In workhonses 
the families of unemployed agricultural labourers ? What would 
manutacturers lose by the consumption of this class of labourers, who 
form nearly one-halt’ of the population, being discontinued 2? What 
would the manufacturers also lose by being deprived of the consump. 


tion of the landlords, 


ereat modilications : 


rauysec 


COs - 


whose re nitals would be reduced to nothing | 

3. What will be the security of the country, if it depend for sub- 
sistence entirely upon foreigners, and in particul: won such as may very 
readily become upon goverame uits which are the most 
barbarous and de spotic of hh urope, per which would be the least of all 
deterred trom injuring England by the consideration of any injury 
which might at the same time be done to their own sul bjec ts? What 
would become of the honour of England, if the Emperor of Russia had 
ports of the Baltic, to starve her into 


eu “nie S 5 


it in his power, by closing 
any concession ? 

These are difficulties which, combined with many others, present 
themselves for serious consideration, when a ely mee of system Is pro- 
posed, which would supersede agricultural labour in Engl: wd. Be- 
sides, the same dithiculties are destined to reappear, some ten or twenty 
years hence, when the rapid increase of sheep in Austral Asia. shall 
introduce into the En: vlish ports wool at a price so low as to render oe 
breeding of shee p as unproht: ible in England as the cultivation of arable 
land. ‘This, in fine, is the result of the universal competition for pro- 


ducing every thing as cheap as possible ; the consequences of which 


ought to be looked forward to at the present inoment, when the pro- 
gress of ideas prompts us to regard the whole universe as only one grea! 
market. 





ROMAN GIRL’S SONG. 


Roma, Roma, Roma! 
Non & piu come era prima. 


Rome, Rome! thou art no more 
As thou hast been ! 

On thy Seven Hills of yore 
Thou sat’st a Queen. 

Thou hadst thy triumphs then 
Purpling the street : 

Leaders and sceptred men 
Bow’d at thy feet. 

They that thy mantle wore, 
As gods were seen: 

Rome, Rome! thou art no more 
As thou hast been! 


Rome! thine imperial brow 
Never shall rise : 

What hast thou left thee now ?— 
‘Thou hast thy skies! 

Blue, deeply blue, they are, 
Gloriously bright! 

Veiling thy wastes afar 
With colour’d light. 

Thou hast the sunset’s glow, 
Rome! for thy dower, 

Mlushing dark cypress-bough, 
‘Temple and tower: 

And all sweet sounds are thine, 
Lovely to hear ; 

While Night, o’er tomb and shrine, 
Rests darkly clear. 


Many a solemn hymn, 
By starlight sung, 

Sweeps through the arches dim 
Thy wrecks among. 

Many a flute’s low swell 
On thy soft air, 

Lingers and loves to dwell 
With Summer there. 


Thou hast the South’s rich oift 
Of sudden song ; 

A charmed fountain swift, 
Joyous and strong: 


Thou hast fair forms that move 
With queenly tread ; 

Thou hast rich fanes above 
Thy mighty dead. 

Yet wears thy Tiber’s shore 
A mournful mien: 

Rome, Rome! thou art no more 
As thou hast been! 




























































A CABINET OF PORTRAITS.—NO., Uf. 


ndde 
Vultum habitumque hominis, quem tu, vidisse beatus, 
Non magni peudis, quia coutigit. 





Horat. Sat. ti. iv. G]-42 

Exasmus, who was no fool, wrote an encomium on folly; Heinsius, who 
had nothing asinine about him, wrote an eulogium on the ass ; Sallengre, 
who was no drunkard, wrote a panegyric on drunkenness ; and Luctan, why 
never had the gout, wrote a tragi-comedy in its honour. On the other hand, 
Synesius, who was bald, published an oration in praise of baldness; Pieriys, 
who would as soon have applied a rasor to his throat as to his beard, favour. 
ed the world with a prolix essay in commendation of prolix beards; Defoe, 
who suffered the punishment of the pillory, and was therefore qualified to 
describe because he had felt it, composed a lengthy ode in commemoration 
of ats glories; and a fhery spirit, whose name { cannot discover,*® ha: 
chanted the merits of hell tn phraseology so glowing, that he cannot be dis. 
pleased if the prince of that region appoints him his poet-laureate, and_te- 
wards him with a comfortable post in his dominions for his pains. Justified 
by such grave and potent authorities, | might perhaps have placed, as a pre- 
luce to the collection of awkward and ungainly personages whose portraits | 
am anew going to submit to my reader, an essay on the advantages of defor 
muty, and might have displayed my ingenuity in a recommendatory descrip- 
tiow of the various redundancies, deficiencies, and irregularities which ar 
occasionally exhibited ta the human carcase, bad not the merest aceiden 
discovered to me, that the task had been performed more than seventy year 
“oa, and that an individual who was distinguished from his mother’s womb 
by a short body, a bent back, and a prominent pair of shoulders, had ato: 
tor his ill-made person by a very delightful essay in its praise. As Mr. Loy, 
tn his “ Essay on Deformity,” has pointed out, with the skill of a master aad 
the ingenuity of a Jawyer, the advantages to which it leads, and the incon- 
veniences from which it guards, its possessors, I shall net enter upon tl 
field in which he has careered so successfully, but shall leave him to enjoy bis 
peculiarities of person without envy, nierely wishing that all who resenibl 
him in figure may resemble hisa in temper, and may exhibit the sane land- 
able fortitude as he did, in daring to be merry, even in the worst and mos: 
disagreeable of shapes. 

Lord Bacon has been particularly severe in divers passages in his wor! 
upou those unfortunate tmdividuals whose souls have not been set in th 
most comely and beautiful frames. He contends, that there is a consent » 
tween the bedy and the mind; and that Nature, where she crrs in the one, 
xenerally ventures in the other, —** ubt peecat in uno, periclitatur in altero.” 
He admits, however, that ‘ whosoever hath any thing fixed in his person 
that doth induce contempt, bath also a perpetual spur tn himself to rescue 
and deliver himself from scorn :’’—and therefore he says shortly afterwards, 
—Itis not to be marvelled, if sometimes deformed men prove excellen 
characters.” Now this doctrine, if it rest upon any principle at all, mus! 
rest upon the principle, that the carcase, which is the mere dress of the soul, 
is the best part of the mau; and is about as absurd as the vulgar notion, thal 
a well-made coat is the principal ingredient in the formation of a gentleman. 
‘The supporters of it ought to recollect, that the finest pearls are oftentimes 
inclosed tu the most rugged shells, and that the best wines are generally © 
tracted from the most unsavoury-looking grapes. [t is a remark too, as old a 
the days of Ovid, that a vile cask frequently contains excellent liquor— 


‘« Vilis sepe cadus nobile nectar habet,”"— 
ind it will be aremark, when the days of Ovid are ten times as remote as they 
ire at present, thatthe fiutts which are fairest to the eye are not always Hi 


—— 





* Landes inferorum. Colonia Agripp. 1592, 
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nost exquisite and delicious to the taste. Information, and talent, and judge- 
ment, and virtue, have taken up their abodes as often in a deformed as in a 
comely fabric. sop was crooked, and Epictetus was lame. Socrates was the 
very image of Silenus,* excepting that he had weaker eyes and infirmer legs. 
Diogenes, though preferred by Lais to Aristippus, was a mere dog in counte- 
nance as well as in manners. Seneca, though the author of many well- 
poise od antitheses, and of many neatly turned sentences, was in person ‘lean 
and harsh and ugly to behold. »  «* Horace,” says old Burton i in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy, ** was a little , blear-eyed, contemptible fellow ;—and vet, who 
so sententious and wise?” Agesilaus, who had evide ntly forined in his sind 
that plan for the conquest of Asia which Alexander of “Macedon afterwards 
executed, was of an exterior singularly unprepossessing. lle was low of 
stature, and, like Tyrtazus, had one leg shorter than the other; and his éout- 
ensentle, according to one of his biographers, was so very despicable, that 
he never failed in raising contempt in those who were un: icquainted with his 
mor: if and intellectual excellencies. Philopwmen, whose comprehensive 
policy formed, animated, and sustained the Achaan league, and whose heroic 
strugel es against the colossal power of Rome cast a ray of glory over the ex- 
piring independence of his country, bequeathed to posterity a fon-mot on his 
utter want of personal grace and comelioess. Having arrived without attend- 
ants at an inn, where he was unknown, but where his company was expected, 
he was de ised by the hostess to help her slaves to draw w ater and make a 
fire against his own anticipated arrival. With a good nature which is not 
likely to find many imitators, he acceded to her request, and was found by 
his train busily employed i in the performance of it. On being asked what he 
was doing, he replied, that he was paying the penalty of his ugliness; and 
thus rendesed pointless all the sareasms which malignity might otherwise 
have cast upon it. Narses, the general of Justinian, and Tamerlane, the con- 
queror of Bajazet, were both lame and ill-favoured ; and yet their brave and 
heroical disposition—I use the words of Bacon—* thought to make their 
natural wants partof their honour, in that it should be sai id that an eunuch or 
a lame man did such great matters” as they had the good fortune to achieve. 
Duguesclin, one of the most gallant antagonists of our heraic Black Prince, 
was, according to all accounts that we hear of him, frightfully plain. He 
had a monstrous head, small ferret- like eyes, large shoulders, and a thick 
clumsy figure. ‘*1 am very ugly,” said he one day to a friend : “© T shall 
never be beloved by women, but i will be feared by the enemies of my king.” 
Notwithstanding this avow ed want on his part of personal accomplishments, 
one of the richest heiresses of France became enamoured of him: she saw 
his visage in his achievements, and, like the gentle Desdemona, ‘‘ loved him 
for the dangers he had past ;” whilst he, as in duty bound, * loved her, that 
she did pity them.” He signalized his weil ling: day in amanner worthy of 
himself and of his bride;—for he was not only victorious in a tournament, 
which he had proclaimed in honour of it, but in a more serious engagement 
with an English detachment, which sought to surprise him in the “midst of 
its festivities. Cromwell, who as a statesman and a warrior will bear compa- 
rison with the noblest names both in ancient and in modern story, is de- 

scribed by South,’ in one of his court sermons, as a bankrupt beggarly-looking 
fellowt in a thread- bare cloak and a greasy hat; and his nose, which was 


* There is a curious passage in the ‘*Encomium on Paldness” by Synesius, 
from which it appears that Socrates was much pleased at the Similarity said to 
exist between him and Silenus, P. 69, Edit. Basil. ‘* Tatr’ apa xal Swxpdrns d 
ZwppovicKkov, ueTQios és TAAAG Veve MEVOS, Kal Tap ovTwovv oiketay eraivay peoduevos, 
odK éSuvaro un dnt ‘AoTiperr Bau TH WLOS Tov BiAanvdy duolérynre v TOUTY yao may évijv 
osov €6dureto, vow Boye.ov adra KatacKevararOa TH Kepadrny.”” 

t For a picturesque description of Oliver Cromwell's person, vide Sir P, War- 
wick’s Memoirs of Charles the First, p.247. It is strange what a difference a 
man’s situation makes in his appearance to the world. When Oliver was simply 
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remarkably red and shining, formed the subject of never-ending yokes to the 
‘*ventle dulness” of his cavalier ¢ ontemporaries. Cleaveland, in his charae. 
ter of a London diurnal, said, * that Cromwell must be a bird of prey, from 
his bloody beak ; his nose is able to try a young eagle whether it be lawfully 
begotten: but all,” ’ added he, ‘‘is not gold that glitters.’”) “Turenne con. 
cealed a great and daring soul under a rude and vulgar and unpromising 
exterior, as did also his contemporary, the celebrated Marshal Luxembourg, 
Our great deliverer from civil tyranny and religious slavery, William the 
Third, called him on one occasion a “crook-backed fellow. Luxembourg, 
when ‘informed of this sarcasm, made a retort of singular severity. “How 
can the Prince of Orange know that lam so? 1 have often seen’ his back ; 

but, thank God, he has never yet seen mine.” 

But | am wandering out of the limits which I prescribed to myself, and, 
instead of confining my observations to those who have made themselves 
the ¢ contemporaries af distant ages by diffusing through the world the benefi- 
cent trumphs of knowledge and intellect t, am digressing to those who have 
gained a wider, but nota more durable renown, by their gallant achievements 
im the deadly stuggles of conflicting nations. I will return, however, to my 
original design, by ealling my reader from the contemp ation of those wh ) 
have terminated by their swords the quarrels of empires, to the contemplation 
of those who have often excited by their pens the quarrels of individuals, and 
have inflicted with those petty but powerful instruments, wounds which 
have eat a venomed way into the hearts of their antagonists, and have pro- 


dveed ‘eternal ulcers on their memories.”” And, in performing this part of 


my lh I cannot help suspecting that | shall involuntarily afford a striking 
proof of the truth of Lord Bacon’s assertion, that deformed persons are ge- 
nerally ill-natured and envious; for it somehow or other happens, that in 
this class most of our critics and satirists are to be found. Zoilus, who is 
amongst the earliest critics on record, had a countenance as hideous as his 
mind is described to have been perverse. Montaigne may be right in saying 
that Nature did Socrates great wrong, w hon she gave him a deformed body 
unsuitable to the beauty of his mind; but, if we are to believe all that is re- 
lated regarding Zoilus, she acted only justly by him, when she ‘ informed 
his soul” in a bedy of peculiar ugliness. He had one leg shorter than the 
other, two eves which glanced a thousand ways at once, a face which, like 
that of Medusa, petrified with horror all who looked upon it, a matted beard, 
which hung down in filthy wretchedness upon his breast, and a rough 
shock-head ot red hair, which at one time he kept close sh: used. under the 
idea that the hairs which grew on it were so many suckers to draw 
away nourishment from his chin, and were therefore irreconcileable with 
the existence of his beard, which he wished to extend to an extreme length 
asa mark of his wisdom.* ‘That the satiric poet Hipponax was a little, 
crooked, deformed fellow, is known by the fact of his having written a most 
caustic set of Lambic trimeters to avenge himself on two sculptors, Anther- 
mus and Bupalus, who had made a statue of him, and exposed it to the 
view, or rather to the derision, of the public. Aretin, who aimed his satire 
against every person w hom he knew, and who only spared the Divinity, 
as the ltalian epitaph on him observes,f because he knew him not, resem- 





—- — —_—- a - ~ 





Member of Parliament for Huntingdon, the good knight saw nothing in him buta 
very mean and insignificant personage ; but no sooner did he become Protector, 
than, Hey, presto! the mean and in significant personage is changed into a ** comely 
and majestic presence.” 

* This story is Alian’s. 

F The epitaph to which I allude is, I believe, by Paulus Jovius. 


** Oui giace l'Aretin, poeta Tosco, 
Che d’ognian disse mal fuor di Dio 
Scusandosi col dir, lo no’l conosco.’ 
It has 
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bied Hipponax in shape, as much as he did in character and disposition, 
The retorts of his contemporaries, who sometimes answered his lam- 
poons in kind, but oftener with blow of cudgel and stab of dagger, show that 
be was any thing in the world bet an Endymion or an Adonis ; whilst an 
anecdote that has been rescued from oblivion by its connexion with Titian 
and Tintorettt, proves that, in point of stature, he must have been very little, 
if any thing, above a dwarf, In the quarrel which took place between 
those two illustrious painters, Aretin joined the party of Titian, and, asa 
matter of course with him, attacked ‘Tintoretti with the most virulent and 
unmeasured abuse. ‘Tintoretti met him shortly afterwards near his own 
house, and, feigning ignorance of what Aretin had written, prevailed on him 
to walk in for the purpose of sitting for his portrait. As soon as the poet had 
taken his seat, the painter seized a pistol and approached him with a mena- 
cing air. ‘The alarmed poet, conscious of the offence he had given, imme- 
diatelv asked the painter what he was going to do. ‘ ‘To take your mea- 
sure,’ replied he in a serious tone ; and having in point of fact taken it, he 
added with a severe look—**’Tis well; you are but four of my pistols and a 
half hrzh ;—begone.” He then dismissed the satirist without injury, who, 
after rejoicing at the protection which his insignificance had afforded hin, 
repaid the painter for his merey with a fresh Jampoon. Another dealer in 
that dangerous species of commodity, who could not pride himself on his 
grace of person, was that exquisite wit, “ rare Ben Jonson.” Dekker, in 
one part of his Satiromastix, says of him, that “ he was as hard a favoured 
fellow as his Majesty would see on a summer’s day ;” in another part, that 
“his most ungodly face looked for all the world like a rotten russet apple ;”’ 
and ina third, that “he had a mouth so terrible, that bis beard was afraid 
to peep out.” He was fairand smooth-skinned in his youth, but a scorbutic 
humour fell at an early period in his face, and searred it very perceptibly. 
To this Dekker alludes in the same play, when he observes, that ‘ Horace 
had not his face puncht full of oylet-holes, like the cover of a warming-pan.” 
Aubrey informs us that Ben had one eye lower than the other, like Clunn, 
tae plaver; and Dekker adds, that his “ goodly and glorious nose was not, 
like his tongue, astabber, but blunt, blunt, blunt.” Notwithstanding these 
defects, a resemblance was traced, more fancifully than correctly, between 
his head and that of Menander as exhibited on ancient medals. Mr. Gifford, 
who stands up with true editorial partiality, not only for the moral character, 
but also for the personal beauty of his author, admits, that, after Jonson had 
attained the age of forty, an unfavourable change took place in his figure. 
He himself speaks of his mountain belly and ungracious gait ;” and Dekker 
add: for him, that he had “such a villainous broad back, that he was able 
to bear away any man’s jest in England.” Shadwell, whose satire is a 
‘telum imbelle sine ictu,” and who belongs less to the lampooners than to 
the lampooned, since Dryden by his rhymes made bim for many years 


‘¢ Tn prose and verse be hail’d without dispute, 
rr 2 ’ 
Through all the realins of nonsense, absolute,” — 


Shadwell was distinguished by a corpulence as huge as that of Jonson, whom 
for some reason, unfathomable to the world at large, he always called his 
master ; and was much flattered when a similarity was on that account dis- 
covered between them. In point of wit, however, no two men could be 
more unlike ; the one was all terseness and elegance, the other all difluseness 


and vulgar ribaldry. Besides, the quantity varied as much as the quality of 


the material. The one scattered wit about in his writings with a prodigality 
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It has been thus paraphrased in Latin :— 


«* Condit Aretini cineres lapis iste sepultos, 
Mortales atro qui sale perfricuit. 


Intactus Deus est illi, causamque rogaltus, 7 
inquit, ‘non mihi notus erat. 


Hanc dedit -—* Ille, 
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which intimated that he had mines of it at his command ; the other doled ;; 
forth at intervals, with a parsimony which seemed to anticipate the speedy 
exhaustion of the stock in hand. Indeed there can be little doubt, thaj 
though a “ton of man” was inclosed in his frame, Shadwell was but, 
“kilderkin in point of wit.” In his later years he met with a severe {al| 
which excited the malice, instead of the sympathy, of the veteran whom he 
had divested of the laurel. “ For my part,” said Dryden, ‘1 do not wonder 
how he came to fall, for I have always knewn him heavy ;—the iniracle js, 
how he got up again. I have heard of a sea-captain as fat as he, who, to 
escape arrests, would lay himself flat_on the ground, and let the bailitis carry 
him away to prison if they could.” Notwithstanding this obesity of paunch, 
he was remarkable for his pleasantry as a boon companion, and would have 
cone to his grave, according to Lord Dorset, with the character of one of the 
wittiest men of his time, had he never ventured upon printing his witticisms, 
‘Omnium consensu capax imperil, nisi imperasset.” Like Falstafi, he was 
always first to laugh at those peculiarities in his shape which could not have 
escaped the jests of others. In this happy philosophy he was more than 
equalled by one whose whole life was spent in burlesquing philosophy, and 
satirizing its professors,—I mean the original and inimitable Searron. His 
description of his person and his sufferings contains so curious a mixture of 
ihe ludicrous and the pathetic, that 1 cannot refrain from submitting it, 
though often quoted before, to my reader’s notice. In one ot his letiers* he 
thus expresses himself: I have lived to thirty, and, if I reach forty, | 
shall only add many miseries to those which I have endured these last eight 
or nine years. My person was once well made, though short ; disease has 
now rendered it a foot shorter. My head is a little broad for my shape, and 
my face is full enough for my body to appear very meagre. My teeth, 
formerly square pearls, are now of the colour of wood, and will soon be of 
the colour of amber. My legs and my thighs first formed an obtuse angle 
then an equal angle, and now an acute angle. My thighs and my body form 
another angle, and, as my head inclines on my stomach, I do not ill-resemble 
the letter Z. I have got my arms shortened as well as my legs, and my 
fingers as well as my arms, so that, ina word, Iam an abridgement of hu- 
man miseries.” Pope, who, if we are to credit the anecdotes related of him 
by his biographers, was almost as infirm by constitution as Searron was by 
disease, did rt possess the same equanimity with respect to his personal ap- 
pearance, wh ch, every body knows, was not formed on the nicest model. 
ile complaineu bitterly of *¢ the libelled person and the pictured shape ;” and 
though te attempted on more than one occasion to be witty on them him- 
elf, the attempt evidently gave him pain, and cannot be classed among his 
most successful eflorts. 
‘© There are, who to my person pay their court, 

I cough like Horace, and, though Jean, am short ; 

Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high, 

Such Ovid's nose, and, Sir, you have an eye ; 

Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 

All that disgraced my betters met in me.” 


in these lines, and also in his account of the “ Little Club,” where he 
compares himself to a spider, he betrays great soreness on the subject of per 
sonal reflections ; and yet, strange to say, never man indulged im them more 





* This letter fully justifies the inscription which Menage placed under his 
bust :— 
‘* ile ego sum vates, rabido data prada colori, 
Qui supero sanos lusibus atque jocis, 
Zenonis soboles vultu mala ferre sereno, 
Et potuit Cvnici libera turba Sophi: 
Oui medios inter posset lusisse dolores, 
Me preter, toto nullus ia orbe fuit.” 
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lvishly or more wantonly. His attack on Dennis’s person, who, according 
w Steele, had the face and surliness of a mastilf, which often saved him from 
heing treated like a cur, will be long remembered, as will also Dennis's re- 
tort, which is preserved in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and is so consigned 
to immortality, like the fly in amber, by merits not its own. ‘ Let any one 
enquire,” said the bespattered critic, ‘ between Sunninghill and Oakingham, 
fora young, short, squab gentleman, the very bow of the God of Love, and 
tell me, Whether he be a proper author to make personal reflections. He 
may extol the ancients, but he has good cause to thank the gods, that he was 
born a modern; for had he been born of Grecian parents, and his father 
consequently had by law the absolute disposal of him, his life had been no 
longer than that of one of his poems,—the life of halfa day. But Jet the 
person of a gentleman of his parts be never so contemptuble, his inward man 
is ten times more ridiculous, it being impossible that his outward form, 
though it be that of downright monkey, should diifer se much from human 
shape a$ his unthinking immaterial part doth from human understanding.” 
For this outrageous attack on ‘the puny insect,” who, by his own con- 
fession, ‘shivered in the breeze,”? Dennis was rewarded with many a biting 
taunt on his ignorance and ill-nature, and poverty, and misfortunes, not only 
by Pope, but by the whole cabal of wits who were in league with him. 
Swift, who was the incarnate spirit of tibel, jotued in the ery, though his 
own want of personal recommendations ought to have prevented him from 
insulting another for stmilar deficiency. 
“Oni, ne tuberibus propriis offendat amicum, 
Postulat, ignoseat verrucis illius 5 cequum est 
Peceatis veniam poscentem reddere rursam.” 
The Doctor’s muddy complexion, which he could never make to look clear, 
though he washed himself, as Johnson says, with more than oriental seru- 
pulosiiy, and his sour and severe countenance, which was seldoin softened 
hy any appearance of gaiety, suited well to the deep malignity which was 
but too often the inmate of his bosom. Churchill, who, in Lavater’s opi- 
nion, looked as if he had passed his life as a herdsman, was of * outward 
favour’ so ungainly and unprepossessing, that Hogarth, gratifying his own 
rage, and exposing his opponent's irregularities at the same moment, carica- 
tured him as a bear hugging a mug of ale; whilst Dr. Johnson, who is 
equally distinguished as a satirist and a moralist, had the air as well as the 
figure of a porter, and was absolutely recommended by Wilcox, the book- 
seller, on his first arrival in town, to buy a knoi and turn one, rather than 
trust to his literary labours for a sabsistence. Every body knows that the 
scrofula, to whieh he was a martyr, not only disfigured his face, which was 
naturally well-formed, but also deprived him of the sight of one of his eyes. 


A gentleman who was present at his marriage with Mrs. Porter in 1735, says 
that he was then Jean and lank, with an immense structure of bones hideously 
striking to the eye, and that he had often convulsive starts and odd gesticula- 
tions, which tended to excite at once surprise and ridicule. In after-life he 
heeame more rotund in shape, but not a whit less eccentric in manner, 
Lord Chesterfield deseribes his tigure to be such as burlesqued and disgraced 
the common structure of the human frame. Elis Jegs and arms were never 
in the position in which they ought to have been according to the situation 
of his budy, but were constantly employed in committing acts of hosutlity 
upon the Graces. The correspondence which passed between his Lordship 
and the Doctor relative to the dedication of the English dictionary, might 
have rendered his Lordship’s testimony liable to exception, had it stood alone ; 
but it is unfortunately corroborated by that of too many other witnesses. 
Goldsmith, who differed from the generality of mankind in many points, and 
io none more than in not being the simpleton which his looks portended, 
idmitted that Johnson’s appearance was the reverse of amiable, when he 
confessed that the Doctor had nothing of the bear about him but the skin. 
Indeed the point of Johnson's downright ugliness is settled beyond dental ; 
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and, though we may tee! vexed at hearing the title of ** a respectable Hotien. 
tot” atlixed to one of the giants of our literature, we can hardly dispute iis 
justice, when we recollect his gross inattention to all the regards of polished 
life, and his wilful neglect of all the minor decencies of civilized society. 
Chesterfield concludes his description of him in language which betrays ay 
once the gourmand and the pelit-muitre. “The Doctor,”’ says he, Mise 
places or mistimes every thing, He throws any where, but down his throat, 
what he means to drink, and only mangles what he means to carve. Is it 
possible to love such a man?” | leave Garrick, and Reynolds, and Gold- 
smith, and Burke, and Boswell, and that living relique ofa former age, Lord 
Stowell, to give his Lordship an answer to that question. 
I bid farewell at present to the satirists, and turn to those venerable per- 
sonages whom the world has dignified with the title of Philosophers. And 
here ] purposely omit a long list of high-sounding names, which i could 
add to those I mentioned at the outset of this article, because, in the good old 
times of Greece and Rome, a long beard, a tattered cloak, and a deformed 
erson, were often considered as the unerring stzns of a philosophical spirit. 
begin with one whose reputetion stood deservedly bigh in his own time 
for every species of erudition, but whose merits are now chiefly confined to 
the knowledge of the algebraic student; I mean the once celebrated Cardan, 
who predicted his own death ata particular time, and then starved himself to 
ensure the fulfilment of his prediction. In his autobiography*, which proves 
him to have been much of a quack, and no little of a knave, he has leit us a 
portrait of himself, of which I shall beg to transfer the leading features to 
these pages, as itis perhaps the most accurate and minute sketch that self- 
love ever permiited an individual to draw of his own person, and as it evi- 
dently qualifies the painter to shine in this compartment of my Cabinet of 
Pictures. Ile says that he was of middling stature, with short and odd- 
shaped feet, which no shoes could ever be made to fit; with very thin arms 
and clumsy hands; with a long thin neck, a double chin, and a thick and 
stupendous under-lip ; with eyes that were very small, and appeared to wink 
when he looked attentively at any object ; ak a broad forehead and yellow 
hair and beard, which he kept close trimmed on most occasions — He then 
proceeds to deseribe with great particularity various blemishes in his person, 
which are not worth notice at present, and sums up his description in these 
words :-—** There is nothing, however, strikingly singular about me, so that 
many painters, Who have come from a distance to take my portrait, could not 
discover any mark by which they could give an expression to it which would 
enable a stranger to know me from it; and yet in the lower part of my 
throat I have a hard spherical tumour, not very conspicuous, which I inherit 
from my mother.” Sir LP. More, whose history of Utopiat gives him a better 
claim to the ttle of Philosopher than many possess to whom it is oftener 
applied, was full-eyed and thick-necked, even to a fanlt. Lavater uses a 
very extravagant expression regarding his neck: he says, that almost the 
force of a bull appears centred in it. Erasmus, who knew More well, informs 
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* Hieronymi Cardani Mediolanensis de propria vita liber. Amstelodami, 1655. 
—Vide cap. 5, de statura et forma corporis. ; 

t There is in Beloe’s ‘* Anecdotes of Literature,” vol. v. p. 340, a very curious 
Latin epigram, addressed to Sir T. More by a man of the name of Whittington. 
which, from the numberless changes rung on the Chancellor’s name, I am inclined 
tocopy. If the writer had taken for his motto the scriptural text of—‘‘d/om 
lucrum,” he might have had the satisfaction of punning his lordship to death. 


** Morum te vocitant, quod agendo nil tibi preceps ; 
Atcum matura cuncta agis ipse mora ; 
Disceret ut mores orbem peragravit Ulysses, 
At Mor: Eutopia plus docet ipsa domi. 
Pyramus et Thisbe in morum conversi ab amorem ; 
Turtureo morns nomen amore capit.” 
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us in one of his letters, that his right shoulder was higher than his left; and 
adds, that he did not derive this deformity from nature, but from an awkward 
habit he had acquired in walking. Pelisson, the bold and eloquent defender 
of the fallen Fouquet, and the ingenious historian of the French Academy, 
abus ed, according to. his homely friend*, Mademoiselle de Scuder, the 
yermission given to philosophers to be ugly. ‘The smail- pox had so distigured 
him, that he was considered the very model for a scarecrow to fright child- 
ren with ; and yet his merit was so great, and his conversation so enchanting, 
that La Bruyére, in his * Essai des Jugemens,”’ contended that he was not 
pokl though his features were deformed ; or that, if he were ugly, his ugli- 

s did not create an impression to his disadvantage. ‘* I] n’est pas laid, 
meme avec des tr aits qui sont difformes, ou, s’il ade la laideur, elle ne fait 
pas son impression,” The physiognomy of Voltaire was any thing but pre- 
possessit ne; for it partook at once of the eagle and of the monkey, and was 
thus ti dicativ e of the temper and character of the man. Dr. Young enjoys 
the credit of an extempore epigram upon hiro, which shows that in the early 
part of his life he bore astrons resemblance tu a Itving skeleton. The epi- 
gram, which was written tn conseqneuce of the ridicule that the philosopher 
of fF ‘rey cast, in the presence of the Doe ‘tor, on Milton’s allegory of Sin 

ul Death, contains a singular mixture of compliment and abuse on the 
sat to who tt is addressed. 

‘* Thou art so witty, pees and thin, 
At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin.” 

His eyes were particularly brillant in his youth, though he lamented in 
several of hits publicaiions, and part tcularly in his * Doubts on the Political 
Tesiament of Cardinal Richelieu,” that they began to fail him early. Mau- 
pertuis, who deserved neither the titles of an Archimedes for geometry, a 
Columbus for discovery, and a Michael Angelo for style,” which Voltaire 
gave him in 1738, when ihey were friends; nor those of an * esprit bizarre,” 
anda *f raisonneur extravagant et insensé,” which he g ravé him in 1752, when 
they were foes, was, if we are to believe such an ineonstant and variable 
guide, an old captain of cavalry trave stie m into a philosopher. Voltaire cut 
so many Sarcasms upon the hurried gait, the litthe round eyes, the broken 
pug-nose, the wry wig, the villanous pein gnomy, and the foolish and in- 
significant visage of Maupertuis, that the latter, animated with more than 
female rage, and forgetting that nothing ts really blameable in a man but 
that which depends on his will, which his person does not, sent the former 
a challenge ; to which a reply was returned, remarkable for nothing except 
its pure and unadulterated uonsense, and ihe cowardice and m: ithematical 
ignorance of its arrogant writer.f D’Alembert, whose eulogies will live as 


* Magdalen de Scuderi, authoress of ** Clelia,” and other voluminous romances, 
which, though never read, are not yet forgotten, had, like Sappho, under whose 
name she was frequeatly celebrated by the wits of the Hotel de Rambouillet, a 
remarkably homely person, but was compensated for it by various excellent qua- 
lities of the heart and understanding. She might have taken for her motto the 
language which Ovid puts into the mouth of her literary namesake :— 

“© Si mihi difficilis formam natura negavit, 
Ingenio forme damna rependo mew ; 
Sum brevis; at nomen quod terras impleat omnes 
Est mihi; mensuram nominis ipsa fero.’ 
A poem which Menage wrote against one of ber detractors, informs us incidentally 
that she was deaf, and another, which he wrote in her praise, points out one qua- 
lification in which she differed very materially from the love-breathing Sappho. 
Two lines of it will suffice :— 
‘* Sed quam hac immerito celebratur nomine Sapphus ! 
Custa est, et longe doctior Molide.” 


+ I subjoin it for the inspection of those who are curious in this species of car- 
tel. “ Des que j’aurai un peu de force, je ferai charger mes pistolets cum pulrere 
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my as the lanzu ize in whe li they ife COMM} osed, badd Very me i 
hvure, as had also our own countryman Hume, who, 1 is recorded, 
icrit much to the (srack 5. Crib! Ou, itl his youbsrer Avs, re emb) 
of those psguegarra, which we sometiines see inthe caricature shops, 
if! isc heads and thin diminutive bodies MI. Pavii Lar i, his t . 
(senes Be de crib gto L rd Shetheld the as stonishment Willi w his he ter 
ized at his extraordinary pupil, when he saw him busily re Lploy. linus 
ll abe best arguments that had ever been urged to oomid ol p ypery. fy 
tew vears afterwards Gibbon became immensely fat and co rpulent ; 
o, that scandal relates that he one day found it t impos ible to rise w 
ince, from his knees, on which he had SuUDK, Im amorou nT 
to some favourite sultana. “The story is rendered probab le by its being well 
Known that he had uncommonly small bones, and was very weak in al! hj 


limbs. As to his face, it is unnecessary to say a word. The blind lady, who 
puther hand upon it, and then sudde ‘nly withdrew it in disgust, with th: 

offensive exclamation,—** Quelle mauvaise plaisauterie!” speaks volumes 
io ts utter Want of grace, dignity, and proporuon of tealure. 
The name of j v and ' » hike Gnibl | . ' 
ne tthe OF a Ory alld a }? iCCinall, [ik¢ BODO, UCOes NOU Teaal 

. - ‘ } *% ’ "«*7 

t uself with that of a brawl wer demagogue, like VW MACS 3 ald vet, w 
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ects Gibbon as a Hlajor, will not forget Wilkes as a colonel 


ppears trou Gibbon’s Mesuoirs that he oiten enjoyed the 

. 4 ' : : a 4 

ocrety of Colonel \\ ukKes Guriby his marches and countermarches ground 
Various Quarters in Line south of Kugland, and that he Wus Informed by 


rhititia. It a 


iat turbulent Cie Ol, soIne years before he became so not rious, that he wa 
ermined to play ae spicuous mort aa the history ot the times, thouch | 
was undecided whether he should play iton the popular or the min 
bourds. It would be supertluous to add any thing about Wilkes’s persor 
Ppearance, as eVve;ry body is awa>&re that his portentous squiti » 
tung ot his other strange peculiarities, made it particularly repulsive and u 
ractous; and yet, af bis own word is to be believed on a sub ect on which 
men speak in vencral as it they were licensed to outstep the strict Lounda- 
ries of truth, he never found himself more than half an hour bebind th 
handsomest man tn the country in the good graces of the other sex. Dun- 
ning, who was another of the leading men of that d: ty, acquired a hich 
racter for eloquence, though he scarcely possessed one single SGU 
qu tification which Cicero lays down as absolutely necessary to the tosmats 
»orater, ‘Phe orator,” says that incomparable master of i. art h 
( hes, 08 tx ick san elevation of mind, a sOLCILy of judgment, adn excuf.- 
iweness of imagimation, and an intimate acquaintance with scienee and lite- 
rature, imust have a clear and distinct voice, an attractive countenance, a n 
ind animated delivery, a strength of lungs, and a conformation of figure, 
which os calculated to vive author ity tv every this i lie ulters.’’* Now, N ie 
ure never enclosed an enlightened mind in a more mean and abject body tha 
that of Dunning. ie is difitcult, observes Sir NN. Wraxall, in his History of 
his own ‘Times, to do justice to the peculiar species of u gliness, which 
characterized his person and ficure, though he did not labour under any ab- 
solute deformity of shape orlimb. <A degree of infirmity, and also ot de bility 
or deeay in his organs, augmented the effect of his other bodily misfortunes 
leven his voice was husky and choked with phlegm, so as often to refuse 
utterance to the sentiments which were dictated by his superior intelligence. 


Notwithstanding his personal deficiencies, he is said to have taken particular 
pleasure in viewing himself in his glass; and though he did not, like the 


pyro; eten multipliant la masse par le quarreé de la vitesse, jusqu’a ce que l'actior 
et nous soient reduits & zero, je vous mettrai du plombe dans la cervelle—elle 
paroit en avoir besoin, 
* The personal «jualifieations which Cicero enumerates in his first hook 
De Oratore,” are ** lingua solutio, vocis sonus, latera, vires, conforaiatio que 
dam et figura totins ‘eile ac corporis.” 
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Buron de Griaim, fll up the seams in his face with rouge and eeruse, he was 
yite as particular in his toilette, and passed as much of his time im decorating 
himself for appearance ia public. Curran, to come more tmmediately to 


r own times, Was similarly unfortunate in his ** outward compositizn 3” 
{it was uot until the lightning of his eye began to flash, and the thunder 
of his voice to roll, that you discovered in his thin and meagre frame the 
spirit of one of the most powerful orators that ever held sway over the pats 
sions of a popular assembly. 

From the orators I turn, by no unnatural association, to the poets, since 

th claim a common property in the language of excitement and passion , 
hem the first place is reserved for Alain Chartier, the inventor 
fwhat the French call the rondeau declinatif, not because he is any where 


1 


jamonzst the 


near the firstin point of merit, but beeause he ts far beyond the first in point 
d fortune. His verses, which have great excellence considering the 
arous period in which they were written, obtained for him an honour 
which a man of his rough-hewn exierior could never have anticipated the 
eqgjoymentof, even in the wildest dreains of poetic fancy. Margaret of Scot- 
land, the wife of Louis the Eleventh, found him asleep one day on a bench 
pher husband’s palace. She approached hin with great gentleness, gave 
. 


n retired without awakang him. Some of her attendants 


(iil a kiss, and | 
Ci uld not conceal their istonishment it her pressing, wiih her young and 
rosy lips, the mouth of a man s9 frightfully uzly. Her answer was singularly 
expressis e of that enthustasm into which women are frequently betrayed hy 
their adiniration of genius. ** I did not kiss the man,” said she, ** but the 
mouth which has poured forth so many beautitul verses,”—a distinetion 
between 2 man and his mouth, which, if it be not in point of fact without 


llefso subtle a nature, that the generality of husbands in 


a ditter ace, Is St 
moderu days would have great dithculty in discerning it. The deformity ot 
Politian’s person was nearly as great ay that of Chartier’s, and corresponded 
more with the profligacy of his manners than wiih the excellence of his poetry. 
Paulus Jovius says that his tace was ** nequaquam tngenua et liberalis ;”” whilst 
Varillas goes sull further, and athirms that it was absolutely hideous. His 
nose was large and enormously long; and, if Burton deserves credit, ** had a 
tetter continually running in it.’ He squinted with the left eye, and thus 
icquired an awkward habit of looking over his shoulder, which made his 
neck to sitawryupon it. Turnebus, who, though a miserable Latin poet 
himself, was nevertheless an excellent annotator on the poets in that lan 


guage, Whom he took as his models, had nothing of the scholar about 


him, according to Montaigne, except a little that was unfashtonable in 
his address, and ungainly in his person. His wife must, [ think, have 
entertained a ditierent opinion from that expressed by the lively old Baron, 
if the statement be true that be passed some hours among his books on 
his wedding-day,—not so many, it Is true, as that learaed Theban, Budzus, 
who often lamented that on that day he had only been able to study sixteen 
hours out of the four-and-twenty, but still quite enough to be rebellion 
against beauty, and high treason against love. Gabriel Harvey, the friend of 
Sidney and Spenser, who endeavoured to introduce into our poetry hexameter 
verses, which, beautiful as they sounded to classical ears, were justly de- 
nounced at the time ‘‘as a foul lumbering, boisterous, wallowing measure” 
toan English audience, had not a physiognomy of the most attractive de- 
scription. ‘The satiric Nashe, who never spared any body tn his bitterness, 
describes Harvey in his “‘ Have with you to Saffron Walden,” as a man of an 
adust, swarthy, choleric dye, like resty bacon, or a dried scalefish ; and adds 
that his skin was riddled and crumpled like a piece of burnt parchment, with 
channels and creases in his face, and wrinkles and frets of old age. D Israeli, 
in his ‘* Curiosities of Literature,’’ has observed, that Nashe dexterously 
attributes Harvey’s * premature old age to his own talents, exulting humo- 


gre 
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* << It @as the foible of Harvey,” says D'Israeli, “‘ to wish to conceal the humble 
avocation of his father, who was a roper.’” This forms a perpetual source of the 
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rously, that he had brought him low, and shrewdly broken him. Look oy 
his heed, and you shall tind a grey hair for every ‘line I have written ae cainst 
him, and you shall have all his beard white too, by the time he hath read 
over this book.” Shirley, who ts more to be aiimiced as a poet than be! loved 
as a man,—for nothing can justify the vir ndictive exultation, with which he 
ludes in his dedication of * ‘The Bird in a Cage,” to the cruel and arbitrary 
punishment inflicted on Prynne * by the Star Chaimber.—Shirley had a face’ 


*¢ Half-minted with the royal stamp of man, 
And half o’ercome with beast.” 


‘Though (os turned Catholic in his dotage, he took orders in the Chureh of 


England in his youth, in spite of all the influence which Laud (then only 
president of St. John’s College, Oxford, but still the same ferocious bigot. 
when confined within the narrow walls of his college, as he afterward, 
proved himself to be, when his power extended far and wide beyond them) 
exercised to prevent it, not oO account of any immorality in his behaviour, 
sto on account of au excessively large mole which dishizured, and indeed 
early covered, his left cheek. Nature threw the body of Corneille in a ver 
serverse eg for it was, like his conversation, dull, “heavy, and unpleasant, 
pe Ranareumute # Avenne. or rather the wiity Preuchen: in who wrote 
under that Spants h appellation, says, that the first time he saw that, vreat 
tragic poet, he took him fora petty shopkeeper of Rouen, and could hard|y 
believe that so much gentus could be concealed under so mean and unp ro 
mising a husk. Gagon, who assailed the moral character of Jean Baptiste 





pleasantry of Nashe, who indeed calls his paniphlet A full Answer to the eldest 


Sonof the Halter-maker.” | According to N; "we Gabriel took lis oath before a jus- 
tice, that his father was an honest man, aud kept his sons at the university a lorg 
time. [| confirme j it, and added, ** Ay, ee b is more, three proud sors, who, 
when they met the hangsman, their father’s best customer, would rot part cit th 
hats to him.’-~AKenside was the slave to a similar infirmity of Jucgement. He 
could never bear any allusion to be made to his lameness, because it reminded hin 
of an necident he had suffered from the fall of a cleaver in the shop of his father, 
who was a butcher at Neweastle. How much more manly was the conduct of Dr. 
Prideaux, the bishop of Winchester, who, when exalted to the bencii, was so far 
from disowning his orizinal poverty, that he used to show the humble dress wiieh 
he wore when he tirst went to Oxford in the cepacity of a servitor, as a memoria 
of it. 

* Shirley, er party himself her Majesty's Servant, admitted that he ded cated 

‘The Bird ina C *toMr. \ V. Pryune, “© U tter Darvister of Lincoln's lon,” on 
account of the ap thess of its title to Prynne’s situation at (ie time. Tn the course 
of lis dedication the poet congratulated the lawyer on ‘the happy ré “ae ment” 
to whie hs his fate s had consigned him, and cut several other jokes, equally feeling 
and witty, on the sentence which the infamous Court of Star-Chamber had : assed 
upon him. But we ought not to wonder that a court poet adopted such a tone 
towards a victim of court oppression, when we find one of Prynne’s judges, a mar 
of high rank and character, setting the example of it on his trial. The Berl ct 
Dorset, in sentencing that inflexible patriot, used this language—* I should be lota 
that he escape with the loss of bis ears only ;—for then he may get a periwig, 
which be now so much inveighs against, and so hide their loss, or force lis con- 
science to make use of his unlovely love-locks on both sides. Therefore | would 
have him branded on the forehead, ‘slit in the nose, and his ears croppe dtoo.”” Ve 
it recollected, to the eternal disgrace of those Stuarts, whom it is again becoming 
the fashion to enlogize, that they suffered this sentence to be carricd into exccu- 
tion: and that too, mere ly because Prynne had written against the plays and love- 
locks, which were patronized by that weak and revengeful Queen, Henrietta Maria 
[t must have galled Charles to the quick, at the close of his reign, to find th r 
Prynne, the man whom his cruelty had thus mutilated and disfigured, wes alinost 
the only member of Parliament who dared to oppose himself with sec and : ul 
to the formation of the High Commission, which was instituted to bring Its 
monarch to the scaffold. 
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Rousseau with the toulest slanders, has deft a description of his personal ap- 
pearance, of which the adelity is uot disputed. 
‘6 d} est marqué d'un mauvais coin, 
son poil roux sappercoit de loin; 
ll vous montre une bouche torse, 
Avee PVhonneur al fait divorce, 
it Vestime moins du foin.” 
Shenstone, Who wasted fis genius, meant for better things, on pastoral poetry 
and his fortune, given f for nobler purposes, on lis garden of the Leasowes, had 
a very aW kward and cluimsy fieure tor an Ascadian sbepherd, or even for an 
English gentleman. ‘Phis was also the case with Darwin, who was particu- 
larly coarse and pucouth in feature, and wer under a very considerable 
imp liment ol “speech. Lord Lyttelton had a face rendered me. wre partly 
by Mi walih, and partly by study, and also a ‘ ender uncompacted trame, 
which. gave to his fout-ensemé/e avery ungracious and ungraceful look ; whilst 
[homson, whom he loved as a poet and patronized as a man, * shone sleek 
with fullecramur’d fat” of laziness, in spite of am unanimated countenance, 
and a laree, gross, and uniaviting carease. It is recorded of ‘Thomson, that 
in mixed company he was almost always silent; a point in which he re- 
sembled many authors of digher character than himseli: Butler au | Addison 
will naturally recur to every inan’s mind. Drydeu, whose collo yqutal talents 
are so highly extolled in the Pirate” by the Great Unknown, was altogether 
u ICOUse! aS of the po CSSION ol them- -jor HW One of lis Wier POC is lie 
frankly adusits that 
** Nor wine, bor love could ever make him gay, 
Yo wilting bred, he knew not wilat to say.” 
And Corneille goes stall further in a letter to Pelisson, and unhesitatingly con- 
fesses that he was never heard with pleasure except when he « spressed his 
sentiments through the mouth of another. 
t Von peut rarement m’ecouter sans ennui, 
Oue quaud je me produis par la bouche @autrui.” 
lam unwilling to prolong this article any further, but T feel that I should 
be doing injustice to my subject, were PE not to mention, that three of the 
most atrocious ruffians, that ever preyed upon the happines: sof mankind, 
were miis-shapen monsters, who, in the words of Shakspeare, were © cur 
tailed of oe proportion,” and “cheated of teature by diss: wobbiis © Nature 
oe pl has beque athed to us a vivid portrait of two of them in his lives ot 
Calicula a Ne ro; and there are thousands stil in existence, who recol- 
lect the “ orim fronv? of the third, the sanguinary Robespierre. It ts a sins 
gular fact, that Caligula, instead of concealing, took pride in displaying his 
deformity ; and that he spent many hours at his looking-glass in studying how 
to give additional ferocity to a countenance, * which was in itself sullicimndle 
horrid and ferocious. Robespierre ondeasaed. on the contrary, te erase, by 
the assistance of art, the assassin-like stamp with which Nature had impressed 
him, and was even ‘bold enough to rouge and paint, and be a Muscadin at 
Paris, when the mere fact of being so was considered a qualification for the 
zuilloin. “Chose who are anxious to learn what sort of mau Nero was, 
have only to ask the ingenious author of ** Sandoval” what sort of man Fer- 
dinand of Spain is; for he asserts that the fat neck, + projecting belly, and 
thin shanks, which distinguished the one, distinguished the other; and that 
their faces are so much alike, that ancient medallions of Nero have been 
seized and broken by the police e of Madrid, a5 infamous caricatures upon the 
‘absolute King.” “Phe readers of Shakspeare will naturally add to this liste 


ee 


**< Caligula vultum natura horridum ac tetrum ex industriA efferebat, componens 
ad speculum in omnem terrorem ac formidinem.’’—Suwet. in vit. Calig. § 50. 
t** Nero fait corpore maculoso et fedo—vultu puicro magis quam venusto— 


HWimis cruribus.”— Suet. Ner. § 3), 
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another name, which is never mentioned without execration,—I mean tha 
of Richard the Third, whom our tmmortal bard has described as a Jittle 
withered, crooked, hump-backed abortion. Horace Walpole, though he ha. 
not succeeded in whitewashing the moral character of that prince, has, in my 
opinion, fully proved that his person has been most unjustly aspersed and 
caricatured. ‘The falsehood of his arm being withered is sufficiently attested 
by the undisputed fact of his having slain one and struck down another of 
Richmond’s standard-bearers in the last desperate charge which he made on 
Bosworth field. Walpole has dexterously availed himself of the indiree 


evidence, which Philip de Comines and the Abbot of Croyland—both of 


them Richard’s contemporartes—bear as to his not having a deformed person ; 
and also of the direct evidence, which the old Countess of Desmond,* and 
Dr. Shaw, who preached his Coronation-sermon, bear as to his having a 
comely person ; but has strangely overlooked the secondary testimony of other 
witnesses, who go a long way in establishing the same point. Bucke, in his 
‘* History of the Life of Richard the Third,” informs us, that ‘‘ John Stowe, 
aman indifferently inquisitive after the verbal relations and persons of princes, 
and curious in his description of their features and lineaments, could find no 
note of deficiency in this king, but hath acknowledged vird roce, that he had 
spoken with some ancient men, who, from their own sight and knowledge, 
atlirmed that he was of bodily shape comely enough, only of low stature ;”’ 
and in a recorded MS, book, chained in his time (1625) to a table in the 
chamber of the Guildhall of London, the same writer adds, that he saw a 
Latin Epitaph on King Richard, which he subjoins, with this title, as his 
shrase runs, prefixed to at, **’Po give you him in his draught and composition, 
ie was of a mean or low compact, but without disproportion or unevenness 
either in lineaments or parts, as his several pictures present him,” and so on, 
Whitelaw, the Scotch ambassador, chimes in well with this account in a com- 
plimentary speech, which he delivered to Richard on the marriage of his 
master with one of the ladies Neville, Richard’s cousin. After praising the 
mildness of his reign, Whitelaw proceeds to descant on the grace of his 
figure, which he would scarcely have done, had it been notoriously deformed; 
and alluding to the diminutiveness of Richard’s stature, apples to him the 
lines in which Statius described Tydeus : 

——‘‘ Nunquam tantum animum natura minori 

Corpore, nec tantas visa est includere vires. 

Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus.”’ 
Rous, the antiquary of Warwickshire, who had seen Richard twice, and 
who, be it recollected, was a strong Lancastrian, is the only contemporary 
author, who speaks of him .as ill-proportioned ; and yet his words— parva 
stature erat, curtam habens faciem et inaequales humeros’—do not warrant 
any thing like “the mountain back,’ which Shakspeare has placed upon 
them. How the exaggeration first arose, is a question which Valpole has 
not examined, and which itis not my purpose at present to explore. After it 
was once invented, the policy of the reigning family would lead them to g ve 
it currency and circulation, whilst the vulgar would readily believe it from 
the natural connexion existing in their minds between acts of cruelty and 
monsters of deformity. Once raised into popular belief, the story would 
only want the aid of poetry to be transmitted from generation to generation ; 
wi after it had acquired that aid, the conversion of it into historical fact be- 
came almost a matter of course. ‘The antiquary is often enabled to detect 
the falsehood of such anecdotes, by tracing them to their original source ; but 
when his success is most complete, we scarcely thank him for his trouble, 
and often determine not to be undeceived. So true it is that fiction, tricked 
out with romantic incident, delights us more than historic truth ; and that 
poctry, whilst it adds to its beauties, conceals its defects, and gives credence 
even to its improbabilities. 








—— —_ —— A 





* It might have been as well, if Walpole had stated where he found the declera- 
tion which is put into the Countess’s mouth. 
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Pind. Oiiymp. 1. 43—1?, 
But this is high matter, and deserves not to be mixed up with the gossiping 
intelligence IT have strung together in this lecture on heads, or, if you like it 
hetter, this cafalogue raisonnee of talent and deformity. N.S. 


CAPTAIN PARRY'S THIRD VOYAGE FOR THE DISCOVERY 
OY A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Ix casting our eyes upon the map of the world, we ean searcely avoid 
being struck with the appearance of a certain uniformity of configuration, 
as to all the gencral outlines of the two Continents. In both, the land is 
widely outspread throughout all the latitades which approach the Northern 
Pole; and, in both, the land every where tends to converge to a point, as it 
approaches either the I.guator or the Southern Pole. The Old Continent, 
which, under the seventieth parallel of north latitude, stretches from the 
coasts of Lapland and Norway, to those of Kamtschatea, over a hundred 
and seventy leagues of the earth’s surface, terminates, south-easterly, in the 
peninsulas, or points of land, which form the Malay Peninsula, Cape Como- 
rin, and the rest; and, finally, and at its south-western extremity, in the 
point or peninsula called the Cape of Good Hope. The New Continent, 
subjected to the same order of form, spreads, under the same seventieth 
parallel of north Jatitude, and from Behring’s Strait to the easternmost 
coasts of Greenland (if Greenland, as the writer of these remarks will be 
found still to suspect, is portion of that Continent) through a hundred and 
fifty degrees of longitude ; while (to say nothing of Cape Farewell, which con- 


stitutes the southern extremity of Greenland) the southern termination of 


that New Continent once more presents us with a point or peninsula ;— 
namely, that of Cape Horn, on the western coast of America. 

All the great masses of land, therefore, which are discovered upon the sur- 
face of the earth, may be described, under general aspects, as severally afiect- 
ing the shane of a wedge; and all these wedges of land are uniformly placed 
with their broad ends toward the North Pole, and with their points toward 
the south. ‘Phe minor and subordinate examples of this order of coufigura- 
tion, throughout the coasts of the two Continents, are innumerable ; local 
obstacles to its prevalence may, here and there, discover themselves ; but, 
as to the general rule, no instance ts adducible in which it is reversed. 

But this uniform configuration of the terrene portion of the earth’s surface 
cannot have been produced bat through the operation of a cause adapted to 


the nature of the effect; and, tn whatever way we account for the raising of 


the existing continents and islands from out of the bosom of the deep (a 
cosmogony in respect of which mankind appear to be universally agreed), the 
water-lines—the boundaries along the edges of the ocean—will hardly be re- 
ferred to any other agency than that of the ocean itself. Ifthe tops of moun- 
tains have been lowered, or broken into their present forms, by means of the 
action of the atmospherical fluids; so, also, the ground-plans of all the seve- 
ral portions of dry land have been narrowed and figured by means of the attri- 
tion of the restless ocean. 

But, again, if it is the currents of the ocean—if it is the flowing of water 
—that, by wearing away whatever yields to its force, and leaving in its place 
only that which more or less permanently resists its power—that has te 
mined all the outlines of the dry land upon the globe; then, the general 
features and direction of those outlines will bear testimony to the general 
direction of the great currents of the ocean; to the general direction, 


or points of departure and approach, of that force, and the material 
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exercising it, to which the terrene outlines are attributable. Now, th) 
terrene Outlines incontestably betray a motion, almost every where cousenta. 
neous, from north to south. Every where, the points of land, stretched fy 
mito the southera latitudes, proclaim a motion of the sea which ts felt in 4 
svuthern direction along their sides, which are thus tapered into the for 
that we behold; and nowhere, or almost nowhere, are those points blunted 
or caten away, by the motion of waters running from south to north. 

ln a word, then, the terraqgueous tigure of the globe invites, ata tirst view, 
from every spectator, the unhesitating conclusion, that the ocean has jn. 
primitive fountains within the Arcue Circle; thatit descends under the nam 
of Atlantic, between the coasts of Europe and Africa, and those of America, 
asa muchty river between its distant banks; that it fills, as it pours alon, 
the great bays, or gulfs, or mediterranean seas, upon the cast aud west (and 
of which number are the Baltic Sea, and the sea called the Mediterranea 
that the force of its principal current, bearing the name ef the Gulfstream, 
Is directed, first, agaist the eastern coast of urope, and thence, by rebound, 
into the Gulf of Florida, after circling which, it divides its lf east ay 
west, and passes on the one side the Cape of Good Hope, to fill the basin of 
the ladian Ocean; and on the other Cape Horn, to fill that of the Pacific. 

But, the fountains, the head-springs of this mighty river of the brim 
fluid, are they really within the Arctie Circle; and, if the fountains ar 
really there, into what vast receptacle—into what immeasurable lake—eust, 
west, or south—does the ocean-river finally discharge itself? In point o 


fuct, we are already sufficiently well-informed, as well of the geography as ot 
the hydrography of the Arctic Circle, to be enabled to answer these question 
sauisfactorily. 

We know enough of the geography of the northern parts of boti the Olt 
aud New Continents, to be able to say, that there exist but three possi! 
Water-communications—in the Pacitie Behring’s Strait, inthe Atlantic Davis's 
Strait, and the Tey Sea, in which last lie the islands of Spiuzbergen and Ice- 
land, and to the southward of which last lie the British islands themselves. 

Now the discovery of Behring’s Strait, and of the rapid current with 
which, at that inlet, the ocean pours itself northward, instead of souciward, 
—that is, in an opposite direction to that of the motion of its waters north et 
the Atlantic—serves at ouce to dispel any possible illusion as to the cxtsien 
of the fountains of the ocean within the Arctic regions, and to explain to us 
into what receptacle the Atlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific QOecaus tinal 
discharge themselves. In reality, the waters of the entire oceau move tn « 
never-ending circle; entering what, for the present at Teast, we venture to 
call the Polar Basin, with rapidity and proportionate volume through the 
dunimutive inlet of Bebring’s Strait, and returning southward through ehan- 
nels, or else through a single channel, of which itis more immediately the 
present purpose to speak. 

The reader’s indulgence, in the mean time, is to be solicited. Conjecture, 
theory, hypothesis, inferences presumed to be drawn from insulated facts, are 
to be offered in place of positive kuowledge ;—probabilities only, and not 
proofs, are to be submitted ;—a possible state of things is imagined—only to 
await confirmation or correction, and to suggest and stimulate inquiry. 

1. If, then, this theory of a constant circamvolution of the water of the 
ocean around the globe were received, or found receivable from facts, 1 
would, in the first place, open anew view of the general economy of nature, 
or rather, 2 view of a new particular in that economy ; buta particular, in strict 
harmony with all that had becn previously known respecting a—with thet 
general balance of adaptations and compensations which is so observable 
throughout universal creation, and by aid of which so many unexpected re- 
sults are obtained, under circumstances which, unul the machinery ts known, 
appear wholly preclusive. The means which, in the economy of our glove, 
are resorted to, to moderate the heat of the tropical and equatorial regions, 
and to moderate the cold of the polar, have already been discovered under 
various aspects. ‘The influence of the temperature of the sea in cooling the 
itmosphere, and couseauently of providing, more or less, for the maintenance 
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of animal and vegetable life, within the troptes, has already become the ad- 
miration of the philosopher. "The influence of the temperature of the same 
sea, in raising that of the tslands and continents of the temperate and frozen 
zones, has equally attracted observation; but, if the notion now proposed, 
of a daily and hourly circulation of the waters of the ocean, alternately heated 
beneath the equator, and cooled beneath the poles, is justified by the actual 
order of nature, what a mighty and new provision have we not discovered, for 
equalizing, to the utmost possible degree, the atmospherical temperature of 
the entire globe, and for thus spreading, to the widest possible extent, life and 
beauty over all its surface! In the animal body, the blood, circulating from 
the heart to the head and feet, provides at once for renovated warmth and 
coolness. In the same body, the blood, returning from momentary period 
to period, through the lungs, is momentarily purified and salubmfied. In 
the atmosphere, the motion of the winds, the currents of the air, and the 
combination of fluids, perpetually restore the necessary equilibriums, and 
provide for life and health, for sustenance and for verdure. le the planetary 
system, comets have at least been fancied to perform the task, of carrying, 
in their evolutions to and from the sun, a vivifying warmth to the distant 
heavenly bodies. What, then, if the circulation of the waters of the ocean 
presents an analogy with the animal and other systems of nature ; and if the 
waters, Which, as they descend or ascend toward the equator, cool all the 
tropical regions by means of their chemical allinity for the caloric combined 
inexcess in the atmospheres of the tropical regions, are made, in the next 
stage of their progress, to contribute to the warmth of the temperate and 
frozen zones, by transporting into them their own heated globules, and then 
readily parting with their exotic burden, to soften the rigours of the polar 
air? It is obvious that the water of the ocean, descending trom Teeland or 
Spitzbergen toward the equator, will gradually acquire heat; that, passing 
the equator, and ascending toward the South Pole, they will part with that 
heat again; that descending from the South Pole toward the equator once 
more, they will once more be heated; that ascending afterward, toward the 
North Pole, by the way ef Behring’s Strait, and passing thence through the 
Polar Basin, and to the shores of Iecland and Spuzbergen, Greenland and 
Lapland, they will again part with caloric, but only to resign it to the colder 
atmosphere of those frozen climates. 

Il. Bat this circulation of the waters of the ocean, and these alternations 
of their temperature, inversely as the climates beneath which they flow, 
while they help us to account for the presence of a degree of warmth in the 
extra-tropical regions of the earth, which, upon the present: supposition, 
exists only through their agency, and could have no existence without them 
—this circulation of the waters of the ocean, and these alternations of their 
temperature during their course—this presence, in short, by their means, of 
an otherwise unattainable degree of warmth in the extra-tropical regions of 
the earth—all this, while it accounts for the presence of that warmth gener- 
ally, may also be found, in combination with other circumstances, to account 
for the partial and unequal distribution, in those very regions, and which, but 
forthe peculiar mechanism of its introduction, we ought to reckon upon 
equally diflused, and without distinction. Under the fiftieth or the sixtieth 
parallel of north latitude (for example) we ought (allowance made for difler- 
ences of elevation, or for other local peculiarities) to meet with similitude of 
climate, and consequent similitude of fertility of soil, similitude of tempera- 
ture of the waters of the sea, and similitude of other circumstances favourable 
to animal life, and growth, and multiplication, whether we turn to the east 
or to the west side of the Atlantic, or of the Pacific, or of other parts of the 
ocean. ‘The reverse of this proposition, however, 1s known to consist with 
truth. With respect both to the Old Continent and the New, the western 
coasts uniformly surpass the eastern, in milduess of temperature. The cli- 
mates of Greenland, Labrador, Canada, Nova Scotia, and the other north- 
eastern parts of America, are not only colder than the opposite and north- 
Western coasts of Europe, but also than the north-western coasts of Ame- 
rica, lying under the sane parallels with themselves; and a phenomenon 
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precisely corresponding presents self upon the Old Continent, where the 
north-eastern parts, as Kamtschatca, and the other parts of north-eastern and 
mantine Siberia surpass in coldness, not only the opposite and north-rwes. 
tern coasts of America, but also Lapland, Norway, + paaeeeng the British 
Islands, and other north-western parts of Europe. The climates of Ouehee, 
Halifax, and Boston, bear no resemblance to the climates of the British 
Islands, Germany, France, and Spain, under the same parallel with which 
they respectively lie. The organic productions of the several countries and 
seas are influenced accordingly. In the north-eastern parts of America, all 
comparatively bleak, and barren, and lifeless ; while, in following the sayy 
varallels into the north-west, we meet with vegetable and animal abundance. 
hese phenomena are already familiar; but, what remains to be discovered js 
—the cause? 

It may be important, then, to call to recollection some of those marine phe. 
nomena which ought to be expected to present themselves, if, as above SU p> 
posed to be possible, there exists a constant circulation of the water of the 
ocean, from the sea northward of the northern extremities of Asia, Europe, 
and America, across the equator, round the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Horn, across the equator a second time, and so, back again, into the Polar Sea 
or seas, by the inlet of Behring’s Strait. “Phe water of the sea, heated durin. 
its passage beneath those warmer climates, the atmospheres of which it cools, 
should there be heated to a greater or less depth beneath its surface, and have 
its surface, which is brought into immediate contact with the heated atmo- 
sphere, and which forms the medium of communication with the water below, 
—should have this surface of a higher temperature than the water beneath: 
that is, the water of the sea, while passing under the wormer latitudes, should 
be warmest near the surface, and more cool at eve ry increase of depth be- 
neath. ‘The same water, however, when arrived in the colder and frozen 
climates, and whileand through the operation of its parting with its acquired 
caloric to the atmospheres of those climates, should first part with the caloric 
combined with the particles of its immediate surface, and only subsequently 
with that which is combined with the particles below. But the phenome- 
non attendant upon this process would be the reverse of that which was ob- 
servable in the same water, while passing under the warmer climates ; for, 
now, this water, continually despoiled, from its surface, of the adscititiou: 
matter of heat acquired during its passage between the tropics, will necesss- 
rily be coolest at the surface, because there in immediate contact with the 
cold atmosphere ; while the water beneath the surface, and exactly in propor- 
tion to is depth, will retain the longest, and the most largely, the tropical 
heat. Ina word, this stream of the ocean, while passing under the colder 
climates, will be coolest at the surface, and warmest beneath; instead of (as 
before) warmestat the surface, and coolest at the depths below. ‘The whole 
volume of the water will be continually cooling, in proportion as, through the 
sane process, the adscititious warmth of the atmosphere is continually sus- 
tamed ; but the surface of the water will always be its coldest part ; the pat- 
ticles rarified by the matter of heat will be continually ascending toward 
the surface from the volume below; but, once arrived at that surtace, 
the caloric will instantly combine itself with the atmosphere, and leave 
the surface of the water cold. The water beneath will be the focus, the 
reservoir of heat; and the water at the surface will constantly assunilate 
itself, in point of temperature, with the superincumbent atmosphere, and 
join itself with the latter in forming the medium amidst which the matter ot 
heat is dissipated, dispersed, and, as it were, lost. 

Now, the Journal of the Voyage of Captain Ross states that “ The tempe- 
rature of the water on the surface was at thirty-four degrees and a halt ; and 
at eighty fathoms, thirty-two degrees. On board the Alexander it was tried 
at two hundred and fifty fathoms, and found to be twenty-nine degrees and a 
half.” Again, at nine hundred and fifty fathoms’ depth, the temperature ©! 
the sea was found to be only thirty-five degrees and three-quarters ; while at 
the surface it was torty-one degrees, and the air thirty-seven degrees. 
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We have it, then, upon the authority of the experiments of Captain Parry, 
that the temperature of the water of the ocean, where it flows to the east of 
Greenland (that is, between Greenland and the coasts of Europe) is highest 
at the greatest depth, and lowest next the surface ; while that of the water of 
the same ocean, flowing within Davis’s Strait (that is, to the west of Green- 
land), offers the directly opposite character; namely, that of being of the 
higher temperature next the surface, and of the lower beneath it. 

‘There remain, indeed, additional experiments to be desired, in order the 
more fully to justify the conjecture which is now about to be submitted. It 
is desirable to know the comparative temperatures of the water of the ocean, 
as found at and beneath the surface, at different points to the westward of 
Greenland; as, between the meridians of Greenland and Iceland, and between 
those of Iceland and Spitzbergen, and Spitzbergen and Cape North. But 
the conjecture to be submitted is, that as the Pacific pours itself, by a north 
or a north-easterly course, into the Polar Sea or seas, through Bebring’s Strait; 
so, the water thus received into the Polar Sea or seas is again discharged out 
of those seas in a southern or south-easterly direction, between the meridians 
of Greenland and Cape North; and that it is the passage of the current of the 
heated water of the ocean along the north-western coasts of America, and, 
agaiu, along the north-western coasts of Europe, while the north-eastern 
coasts of both continents are left unvisited by the genial stream, and are 
washed only by the dead water of comparatively cold and stagnant seas— 
that itis to this peculiarity of the direction in which the water of the ocean 
circulates, that we owe the uniform variation of temperature which character- 
izes the eastern and western coasts of the two continents respectively. If the 
sea, by reason of its superior temperature to the atmosphere of the coldes 
climates, invariably mitigates their rigour; then it is certain, that the higher 
the temperature of the sea, the greater must be the circumjacent mitigation ; 
and, consequently, that the neighbourhood, as well as the bosom, of the 
colder sea, will be colder, and therefore more barren, than the neighbourhood 
or the bosom of the warmer. The facts assuined, then, are, ‘That, in the 
Arctic regions, the general current of the circulating ocean presses everywhere 
eastward, that is, against the western shores of either continent ; that this 
current visits the Arctic regions while yet comparatively warm from the heat 
of the tropics; and that, by its presence, along those western shores, com- 
municates, both to sea and land, an extraneous warmth, the same being such 
their climates cannot enjoy in virtue of their degree of proximity to the path 
of the sun ; while the eastern shores of the same continents, little participat- 
ing in this extraneous warmth, upon account of their remoteness from the 
course of the vivifying waters, are abandoned almost to the entire rigours that 
are incident to the distance of their climates from those of the ecliptic. 

If. But this explanation, whether just or otherwise, of the known and 
uniform phenomenon of the contrariety of climate upon the castern and 
western coasts respecti ely of both the Old and New Continents, is not the 
only inference which it is here proposed to draw from the results of these 
ancient experiments of Captain Parry. It is here presumed to infer, “That 
Davis’s Strait is no outlet of the water of the ocean from the Polar Sea or 
seas; that consequently it is no zule¢ from the Atlantic into the Polar Sea or 
seas; and that, consequently, it is not by the inlet of Davis’s Strait that a 
north-west passage can ever be attained.—And these propositions are sub- 
mitted—but yet conjecturally, and not dogmatically—in the face and with 
the knowledge of the exient to which the inlet, such as it is, afforded by 
Davis's Strait, has already been found to reach to the north-west ; in the face 
of the discovery of Melville’s Island, and of the surrounding seas; and even 
—though with all diffidence and deference—to the renewed declaration of 
Captain Parry’s own opinion of the certainty of a North Passage through that 
inlet-—as appears from the concluding remarks of the enterprising and in- 
telligent navigator, in his ‘* Journal of a Third Voyage for the Discovery of a 
North-West Passage,” &c. just issued from the press. 
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Cup fai Sandford, Ned Larkins, Tather Con, &c. metadi: 
fy ula , of in lithe ‘ furl lille af the Count of ——-— , 


“ By my troth, Captain, these are very bitter words.”’-—Mrs. Ovrekry 


My friend Caprain Sandiord is one of the most good-humoured 7 
sons imaginable, except when those cursed Iris h polit cs sour his temper 
at present they have put him ina violent passion, and scem lik 
to ke phim so tor the rest of his hie. My opinion is (and T more thay 
once have binted as much) that he ought to listen to reason and be 
peased, but this only aggravates his wrath; so I 
public to decide between us. ‘The subject oft] 
sentiment between us arose in the following way. 
The battle Waterloo was no sooner won, and Napoleon trl 
bundled off to St. Pek na, than the Captain, then quartered with ti 
regiment at Chelmsford, taking up the last Courier one morning, found 
himself included among a list of warriors who had his Majesty's gracion 
permission to repose for the present under the shade of their laurels, 
In other words, his regiment was to be disbanded, and himseif put 
upon half-pay. Nothing could have been more disconcerting to a man 
whose curtailed military income was now to be his only means of sup- 
port, and to whom a pint of port per day had absolutely become a ne- 
cossary of life. At the ap pointed time, notwithstanding a flattering 
rumour in the interim, that the regiment, instead of bein: ne 
were positively to be sent to New South Wales, the —th foot were r 
leased from their military bonds, the oflicers dispersed, and the Cap- 
tain on the evening of the fatal day found himself sitting in the thre 
pair back-room (No. 56) of the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, with In 
portmanteau, travelling-bag, umbrella 
before him. 


io 
must leave it to th 
i present differenee of 


, and his future prospects, lying 
The latter stared at him in a way that made him fecl pe- 
culiarly uncomfortable, for they gave hin fully to understand that h 
was in fact in that precise predicament, mE in his various specul 

tions upon the possible events of his military career, he had never taken 
into full account. ‘To have had his head carried off at a second’s notic 
by a cannon-ball, or to have had both legs amputated above the knec- 
joint, or to have been cashiered for sending a challenge to his superior 
officer (for the Captain is an Trishman)—any of these would beve been 
in the ae of natural and probable occurrences ; but to be thus in the 
prime of life, with all his limbs about him, and without the slightest 
breach of the articles of war, gazetted down from his comfortable ‘full- 
pav, besides lodging-money, coals and candles, was what he considered 
avery singular proceeding, to say the least of it, on the part of his King 
and country. Pondering upon all this, he first vented his indignation 
against the Horse Guards in the usual terms, next rang for a tumbler 
of brandy and water, cold without sugar, and then proceeded to medi- 
tate over his future movements. Several courses were open to him. 
He might try his luck with a sixteenth in the forthcoming lottery, and 
settle himself in the mean time in some cheap board and lodging- house, 

in one of the streets off the Strand; or he might join the Patriots ot 
South America ; or suppose he were to make a circuit of the watering- 
places, begimmog with Margate, in search of a rich widow ; or ——- 
Here lis meditations were suspended by the appearance of something 
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framed and glazed, that stood upon the chimney-piece of No. 56, and 
which upon inspection turned out to be, not an engraving from the 
production of any other artist, but an original and highly-coloured pic- 
ture of cheap living, drawn up by the master-hand of M. Hippolite Du- 
pont, who had just opened an establishment at Boulogne, whereat it 
was made manitest by an annexed tzble of charges, that a man _— 
daily eat, drink, and slee p, in a very princely style, for the price of ; 

bottle of port, at the port drinking side of the channel. ‘The terms 
struck the Captain as expressly designed for a British hero on half-pay, 
and undecided upon his future plans; and accordingly in less than four 
and twenty hours, one of the sturdy water-nymphs of Boulogne was 
vaily prancing over the surf, with my worthy and gallant friend pon 
her back. ae was landed in pe rfect dryness, and procecde ‘d towards 
the hotel of M. Hippolite Dupont, to drink French wine upon reason- 
able terms, Powe resume the consideration of his subsequent movements. 
Upon approaching the house, whom should he see standing at the door, 
and in the act olf attempting to explain to a French hurdy-gurdy girl 
that there was such a tune extant as “ Patrick’s Day in the Morning, 

but his old rattling Trish acquaintance, the cele brated Ned Luskiox. 
who used to give him such pleasant dinners, when his regiment was 
quartered ten years before at Dublin. ‘The first cordial ¢reetings being 
past, “ My dear Captain, and son of my old friend,” said Larkins, ‘I 
congratulate you from the very bottom of my heart and soul upon this 
late event; but what im heaven’s name brings you here at such a mo- 
ment?” ‘Phe Captain, who saw nothing very congratulatory in recent 
events, gave a start and look, which seeme “l to ask for explanation. 
“T mean,” said Larkins, “that nothing but your actual presence here 
could have s: atistic d me that you were not on your way to Ireland to 
take possession.” —* ‘To take possession !”’ ejaculated the half-pay 
Captain, “in the name of wonder, of what ?”’—“ You have not heard 
then from Treland lately?” —* No.’—* Nor seen the late Trish 
papers /”--“ No,”—-* And don’t know that old) Nick Sandford has 
died at last ?”— Nor that either,” said the Captain——“ but even so ?” 
—* uteven so,” repeated Larkins with Hibernian vehemence of in- 
tonation, “thunder and blazes! but give us your fist again, my boy. 
Why, by his death, you only become tenant in fee-simple to as neat a 
twelve hundred a-year, in the county of ——, as ever was bought or 
sold; and that with proper management may be made as much more.” 
The Captain started again, opened his mouth in silent amazement, 
and kept it so for some seconds, during which short space of time the 
following ideas posted through the interior with a rapidity peculiar to 
Irish brains. Ele recollected to have heard, when a boy, that his 
father, the eldest son, had married against the consent of dis father, old 
Hercules Sandford, of Drunmarone, in the county of ——, and that 
thereupon old Hercules proceeded without loss of time to retouch and 
republish his last will and testament, by which, as thus amended, the 
family estate was finally settled in such a manner, that five of the Cap- 
tain’s uncles, and their respective issue, and three aunts, and their 
Issue, were successively to take it, with the usual power in due time of 
barring all remainders, before his (the Captain’s) rights as heir at law 
could come into operation. The possibility therefore of enjoying 
Drunmarone had appeared so utterly remote, that for years he had 
ceased to give the subject a thought. For as he grew up he had 
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looked into Malthus, and he there found that in all countries, ay 
most especially in his own beloved island, there was a tendency iy 
mouths to increase beyond the means of filling them; and theretore to 
suppose that five [rish uncles, and three Irish aunts, should all and each 
of them make a point of acting in such contradiction to the established 
rule of multiplication, “in such case made and provided,” as not to 
leave behind them even one single mouth to receive the twelve hundred 
pounds a-year, that was ready to drop into it, was altogether so unte- 
nable an expectation, that the Captain thought he showed his sense iy 
never venturing to entertain it. All this he now recollected ; and he 
further remembered, that in point of fact he had, when entering the 
army about twenty years before, half a dozen or more full-grown 
cousins, any one of whom, if surviving, must have a _ claim to 
}runmarone. The remembrance of all this made the Captain griev- 
ously incredulous. His first words were, “ Impossible » my dear 
friend: surely there are my cousins: my Cousin Rit, for instance.” 

* Your Cousin Kit! why, my dear Captain, where have you been nos 
to have heard that your Cousin Kit, poor fellow, was killed in 98, lead- 
ing on the Rebels at the battle of Ross.” ‘The Captain, without stopping 
toshed a tear to his memory, proceeded: “ But there were others: my 
cousin John—young Jack Sandtord !”—** Killed as dead as a door-iail 
at the same battle, as he was running away at the head of the Leitrnn 
militia.” — And young Dick Sandford ?”—‘* Broke his neck over a 
five anda half foot stone-wall, at the great Killarney stag-huat, about 
seven years ago.”—* But he had a brother.”—“* He had, and I knew 
him well—young Harry Sandford. ‘The last Galway election settled 
him. Iwas onthe ground myself, and thought him badly groomed ; 
but he died like a gentleman, and insisted on having two shots more 
after he knew that he was mortally wounded.” In this manner Ned 
Larkins rattled through the obituary of the devisees in old Hercules 
Sandford’s will; and in the course of ten minutes’ Conversation satis- 
fied the Captain, that he was in fact and in law entitled to the immediate 
possession of the fair demesnes of Drunmarone, together with the very 
desirable mansion of Mount Sandford. ‘The Captain had fought in the 
Peninsula, where he had faced the cannon’s mouth, withstood the brunt 
of a cavalry charge, and scrambled up a forlorn hope through the hot- 
test fire; but never upon any military occasion of his life did his fram 
evince such signs of perturbation, as when the complete assurance burst 
upon him, that from being a half- ~pay captain, wandering throug): the 
wide world in search of cheap living, he was henceforth to figure upon 
the Grand Jury panel of the county of ——, as Frederick Augustus 

Sandford, of Mount Sandford, Esq. The brilliant image of sudden 
opulence dazzled his vision; the big drops burst in an agony of joy 
from his brow; his knees became as relaxed as the knees of one ot 
Homer's heroes in a fright; and had not his friend supported him, le 
would have sunk to the yround i ina syncope of bliss. ‘These symptoms 

of good news, however, quickly vanished; and to prevent a relapse, 
the Captain called for some wine, and tossed off a tumbler of M. Du- 
pont’s best Beaune, without taking the precaution to ask the price. 

By the advice of Larkins, the Captain determined upon recrossing 
the Channel that evening, in the same packet that had brought 
him over. In the interval they took an early dinner together. At 
first the Captain was unusually silent, haying so much to. think 
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of that he had not a word to say ; but, as the second bottle of 
Burgundy circulated, his powers of conversation revived. ‘ My dear 
Ned,” said he, ‘‘1 wish you could accompany me to Ireland. 1 know 
nothing of the management of an estate, and, if left to myself, shall be 
terribly at a loss how to act in many things. ‘The advice and assistance 


of such a friend as you, just to set me going, would be invaluable. If 


you could only—"—-“ Impossible, Captain. “—*Come, come, you must 
not refuse me. I know your friendship for me.”—-" My friendship for 
you would make me go through fire and water to serve you, but the fact 
is, my dear Captain, that I must stay where I am at present—just to 
give a public contradiction to a certain lying scrap of Irish parchment, 
upon which it is written in a fair round hand, that I am at this identical 
moment lurking about the county of Dublin. You understand me.” — 
“No.”—“ Have you never heard of a Latitat ?”—* I understand you 
now ; but cannot L—”-—‘* No, no; that’s quite unnecessary : it’s only a 
couple of hundred, and not a debt of my own either; but the May 
rents are coming in, and the thing will be settled before another month.” 

—And then I may expect you.” —*T'll look in upon you about 
Christmas. In the mean time I'll give youa line to my own attorney, 
old Mat Nagle—as shrewd, active and hospitable a fellow as ever lived. 
He knew your father well, and will treat you as if you were his own 
son. ‘There will be no harm, however, in getting all his bills of costs 
taxed, for his failing, if he has one, lies that way. Fle ’ll manage your 
lawsuits in Dublin, and recommend an intelligent Jocal agent to bring 
your country ejectments. He’s also up to every thing in your county, 
and will give you all sorts of useful information. And then as to my 
advice ;—but Captain, as this is a serious matter, suppose we first clear 
off this bottle, and try a flask of Champaigne with tumbler glasses.” ‘The 
Champaigne was brought, and Larkins threw off half a pint ata gulp. 
The vinous essence thus copiously administered, ascended to the brain 
by a short cut known only to itself, and affected the seat of thought be- 
yond the exhilarating point. Larkins became really serious, sentimental 
and retrospective ; and with infinite gravity delivered, in his own cir- 
cuitous way, the following golden rules of conduct for Irish country gen- 
tlemen: ‘* And so, my dear Captain, before you go to Ireland to live 
upon your own estate, you wish to get a few hints froin a friend on the 


occasion. And you shall have them ; ; though thinking and talking of 


Ireland is enough to break dowa my spirits, for the country is clearly 
going to rack and ruin. Youcan’t remember what it was, as | do: 1’m 
some twenty years older than you, for you can’t be turned of thirty-five, 
and were a mere boy when we lost our parliament; but that villainous 
Union has destroyed us; and what cuts one to the quick is, to think 
that it might have been prevented,—if the friends of the country had 
only gone down in a body to the House, and each picked out his man. 
I was at the private meeting at Daly’s club-house, where the thing was 
debated. We had the pistols and seconds all ready; but they spoke 
of such a proceeding being a breach of the Constitution: ; and ina 
week’s time they hadn't as much of their constitutiog left as might 
be thrown to a beggar. And what’s the consequence? Why the 
old spirit of the country is dead and gone, and our peers are afraid 
or ashamed to live in the land that feeds them, and our county- 
members, for nine months of the year, are perched up in Lon- 
don cock-lofts, the devil relieve them; and our young fellows, in- 
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stead of — at home in their own counties, and keeping Up the 
old breed of fox-hounds, and learning to clear a five-bar gate as 
their raeceole ‘did before them, are fying off to Cheltenham and other 
foreign parts, and bringing back their English airs, and humming their 
damned Italian—bravuras I think they call them, as if the fox-hunter’, 
jig, or Jackson’s morning-brush, hadn't music enough in it for the 
ears of an Irish gentleman. (Here's bad luck to the Union, and to 
them that sold their country!) But I, my dear Captain, am now too old 
to change my notions ; and I cannot forget the ditlerent kind of men | 
was reared and lived among; and theretore my advice to you is, to fix 
yourself down upon your own estate, and to look to your interest in 


the county, and (the bottle ’s with you, Captain,) to keep the best of 


wine in your cellar, and, if you give it but once a year, to give plenty 
of it—and never. either in your own or at a friend’s house, to begin a 
story with the bottle at your right elbow, for, though you may not be 
thirsty, your neighbours may. And your estate is a fine one, and, as IJ 
said before, may be worth a couple of thousand a year; but you 
must always ti lk of it ina quict careless way, as a done Mies thousand 
—<don't start, dear Captain-—you ‘ll tind all your neighbours trebling 
theirs, and holding up their heads accordingly. You ih be on the grand 
jury, of course—but see that the sheriff gives you your proper place on 
the panel. In my day, if a sheriff dared to insult a gentleman by 
putting another over his head that had no right to be there, the business 
could only be settled on the sod; but times are altered now, except in 
the county of Galway; and, theretore, in this you'll act according to 
your discretion. And when you are in the erand-j -jury room, you'll 
find them all talking of the public and thinking of themselves, and, 
therefore, my advice to you is, never to help ona job for one of them 
without sccuring in return a presentment for a cross road on your own 
estate. And, Captain, of all things be on your guard when you go to 
a race or assize-ball, for with your fine income you'll be a marked 
man, and they ll be letting go their handsome d: tuchters at you; and 
you, perhaps, ‘little thinking, seeing them so finely dressed, that the 
only fortune the best of them can bring you 1s a lawsuit with the 
father, a duel with the brother, and a tune on the piano-forte. And 
this, my dear Captain, is all in the way of advice that occurs to me at 
prese nt.” 
Before a week had elapsed, Captain Sandford was in peaceable pos- 
session of the lands of Drunmarone, and the family mansion, Mount- 
Sandford ; and as lucky accidents will sometimes, like misfortunes, follow 
close upon each other's heels, he had the further gratification of finding 
that by a will made some years before, his predec essor had beque: athed 
all the household appendages, plate, furniture, library, wine-cellar, in 
which some dozens of prime old Port still remained, with the usual 
cfceteras, to such person as at the time of his decease should be entitled 
to the possession of the estate. The Captain took this as a Agree 
compliment on the part of the testator, and in return put ona black 
coat, and mounted a crape on his hat, and tried occasionally to look as 
erave as the foreman of a coflin-warehouse ; but in spite of all his 
efforts, he found it impossible to be heartily melancholy. And one o! 
the reasons was this—the house, which was most commodious and in 
excellent repair, was situate on a verdant bank that descended by 4 
graceful slope down to the edge of a beautiful and spacious lake—all 
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around were thriving plantations, shrubberies, gravelled walks, flower- 
plots, rustic seats with recesses in the grotto style; for the late proprie- 
tor, who was considered a kind of humourist, had taken to horticulture 
in his latter years, and, im pursuance of that elderly propensity, had 
rendered the grounds of Mount-Sandtord a model of taste and neatness. 
On the opposite side of the lake, distant about two miles, stood the 
princely residence of Lord Barryborough, Castle-Barry, flanked and 
backed as far as the eye could reach with stately plantations, which, 


seen trom the dining-parlour of Mount-Sandford, produced the effect of 


an interminable grove +—so that when the Captain, after a day passed 
in traversing his grounds, and exploring his wine-cellar, and rummag- 
ing here and there to ascertain the extent of his late acquisitions, sat 
down in the evening at the bow-window of the said dining- parlour, 
with a bottle of his favourite beverage at his elbow, and looking out 
upon the scene, saw the rich verdure of the opposite shore, and the 
western sun illuminating the waters, and the waters themselves so tran- 
quil as net to give a sign of motion to the little pleasure-boat (it had 
also passed under the will) which lay at anchor there before him, the 
Captain, being no poet, did not stop to contemplate the wicen?- portion re- 
semblance of his own case to that of the last-named object, but he fell 
into a reverie, which, if audibly expressed and taken down by a reporter 
from the London papers, would run as follows :-—"" Tf certaimly am one 
of the luckiest fellows that ever lived. Only ten days ago, and wit 
had 1?—a few miserable shillings per day, and the horrors of everlast- 
ing economy before me—but now here Lam. [ wonder Larkins never 
mentioned this lake. It’s positively the most beautiiul thing T ever 
saw. A clear fourteen hundred a year regularly paid, and all of it let, 
! find, on short leases and at the lowest rents. Tl make no sudden 
changes, but—that little boat I think a very pleasing object—I inust 
give it a flag with the Sandford arms on it—But the thing can clearly 
be brought up to what Larkins said. ‘The neighbourhood too is 
charming, and all my new friends so attentive and hospitable. 1 
like Lord Barryborough of all things. [ dine with him to-morrow ; 
with Sir Gilbert Bradshaw the next day, and the next with Colonel 
Hetherington, and so on for a week to come—Ilow difkerent from 
bivouaquing in the Peninsula! I suppose Lord Bb. has some un- 
married daughters—there certainly was something marked in his man- 
her to me—but to-morrow will tell. Pll have him of course at my 
first let cff—how very agreeable it is to be thinking of all these plea- 
sant things.” ‘Thus meditated the Captain in the first delicious eestasy 
of sudden ownership; and although his judement told him that it was 
the most considerate thing imaginable in his departed relative, to have 
made his farewell bow to the world at so opportune a moment, still, for 
the reasons that appear in the above reverie, he found it utterly im- 
practicable to co-operate with the crape on his hat, in the act of cor- 
dial mourning for his loss. 

Six weeks had now elapsed, during which the Captain had been duly 
entertained by the neighbouring gentry, and had given his own first 
let-off. He had also become a magistrate of the county. These had 
all been matters of course; but certain appearances now sprang uj 
Which struck him as singularly mysterious, and therefore demanding 
his most serious attention. He was sitting alone afier dinner at the 
bow-window (now his favourite position), when he observed more 
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smoke than usual ascending from the chimneys of Castle-Barry ; and a 
little while after, a succession of chaises, gigs, and jaunting-cars wind- 

ing through the demesne, led him to infer that the work of ro: isting 
and boiling must be going on within upon rather an extended scale. The 
thing m: de scarcely an impression on him. The idea just barely 
crossed his mind, that “as he was still a stranger in the county, he 
might as well have been invited’—and there the matter rested. The 
next day, however, no sooner had he taken his after-dinner position, 
than there was to be seen the smoke again emerging in massive volumes, 
and vehicles as numerous as on the preceding day advancing towards 
the castle. For two days more the same appearances were “regularly 
renewed. Uponthe last of them, the Captain, not knowing exactly 
what to think of the whole proceeding , and to confess the truth, a little 
piqued at the continued omission of himself, reeonnoitred the guests as 
they drove up, through a pocket telescope that he had used in the 
Peninsular war, and by the aid of its magnifying qualities, satistied his 
eye that one of the gigs, and three if not four of the jaunting-cars, bhi. 

longed to persons of fur less property, consideration, and so forth in 
the county, than himself. His pride was now really touched ; and had 
he been a married man, T am certain that he would have thus ad- 

dressed Mrs. Sandford. ‘Between you and me, love, I positively 
do think there’s something strange, if not marked in this. Here is 
Lord Barryborough giving a round of entertainments—he knows that 
I can sce it all from where I sit. Day after day he invites several. | 
ean distinguish three or four, but I am certain there are more, of—I 
say it without vanity, infinitely less claims to that sort of attention than 
myself. And yet— really begin to think there must be something 
more than casual in the omission. And now I recollect, I scarcely 
noticed it before, but certainly it did strike me that though he was 
extremely civil and all that, both in his own house and the day he dined 
with me, still there was somehow, in his whole manner, a sort of a kind 
ofa want of that perfect, or what I would call brother-officerly frank- 
ness and friendship of tone, with which he treated his other guests. 
And IT must also say—it may be a misconception—but now that [ turn 
the matterover in my mind, [unquestionably do feel that with respect to 
all the other leading persons here, there has ‘been from the first great po- 
liteness to be sure, “and offers of agricultural advice and so forth, but a 
particular kind of almost unde finable'standoflishness which I am utterly 
at a loss to comprehend. There positively must be something in the 
back-ground that I do not see—but I shall keep a sharp look- out; 
and as there is fortunately to be a meeting of the magistrates to-morrow 
on that new-line-of-road affair, I shall make a point of attending. and 
may, perhaps, succeed in ascertaining what it is.” The Captain not 
having a Mrs. S. to say this to, said it to himself, and posted off the 
next morning to the county -town to commence his plan of observations. 
The new line of road bei ‘ing a favourite project of Lord B’s, there was 
a full attendance of magistrates to help it on; and the Captain watched 
them as keenly and closely as if they were an enemy's advanced piquet 
on the right bank of the Ebro. Upon his return home, the following 
memoranda were distinctly legible on the tablets of his brain. Lord 
B. had given him a shake of the hand—but a shake, how different 
from the cordial vehement  knuckle- bruising grasp with which he 
greeted the others. Then both before and after the business of the day 
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was despatched, there seemed no end to his lordship’s confidential 
communications with them. He would take sometimes one, sometimes 
two or three apart, and produce a letter from his side-pocket, and 
appear to ask their advice upon its contents, and draw forth another, 
probably the sketch of a reply, and hear them deliver their opinions 
upon it in animated whispers. In this way, every magistrate on the 
bench except himself had been admitted to one or more private con- 
fabs, during which about a dozen manuscripts and three newspapers 
had been produced and discussed. The subject-matter, whatever it 
was, must have been important and interesting; for at the close of 
every conference, the eyes of the parties either flashed with indignation, 
or clistened as if with the joy of anticipated triumph. Once or twice 
as the parting squeeze was passing, the Captain thought he could pi 
the sounds of his lordship’s voice articulating something about ‘* not 
being later than half-past six,” but of which he was not positive. His 
brother-magistrates were all as civil as could be, but none of them had 
asked him to turn his horse’s headin the direction of their houses. ‘The 

Captain, pondering upon all this, became more and more satisfied, that 
there was a certain reserve aforethought in thetr manner towards him, 
and was considering and reconsidering i in what possible way he could 
have rendered himself the object of their distrust and dislike, when he 
was agrecably interrupted by the arrival of a letter from his friend 
Ned Larkins. It was dated from Dublin, and briefly stated that the 
Latitat affair had been settled, that the writer did not forget his Christ- 
mas assignation, but that inthe mean time, having an unexpected occasion 
to pass through the county of , he could not resist the opportunity 
of looking in for a day or two at Mount- Sandford, and would accord- 
ingly have his legs under the Captain’s mahogany on the third day 
after the date of the letter—a postscript hinted that the writer had a 
mortal aversion to stylish fare, and liked nothing so well as a corned 
leg of pork. 

Larkins arrived at the appointed time. The dinner-cloth was no 
sooner removed, and the friends seated (le-d-tc/e at the bow-window, 
then the Captain proceeded to put Larkins in possession of the exact 
predicament of feeling in which he found himself. Larkins listened to 
the details, and the Captain’s reasoning upon them, with unusual grae 
vity of countenance and continuity of attention, so as evidently to show 
that he looked upon the entire matter in a still more serious point of 
view than his friend had done. ‘I can see, my dear friend,” said the 
Captain in conclusion, “that the whole business strikes you precisely 
as it does myself. ‘The question therefore is, what line of conduct I 
am called upon under all the circumstances to pursue.”—“ My opinion,” 
replied Larkins, “is shortly this. Every body knows that my friend 
over the water there—for he and I—he hadn't the title then—-foucht 
a duel five and twenty years ago upon aslighter matter than this, and 
we are sworn brothers ever since-—but as I was saying, every one 
knows that he has the county under his thumb; and that not one of 
the lads about here, I know them well, ventures so much as to set his 
kitchen-clock except by his repeater; so that, if any thing like a run 
be intended against you, and, to tell you my honest opinion, it has very 
much that ugly sort of look, Lord Barryborough must be at the bottom 
or the top of it. Now, this being the case, if the question you have 
just asked was put to me when I and Old Ireland were some twenty or 
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thirty years younger, here is, to a word, the kind of answer I'd jay, 
siven. bidding you leave the whole matter to me, I'd just throy 
myself into that little boat I see there, and paddie myself across to |yjs 
hall-door, and send up a civil message that 1 hada word for his private 
ear that couldn’t be popenen- and, when we came together, the sum 
and substance of my discourse would be, that he must either satisty 
your wounded tee lings by a fulland immediate explanation, or else lay 
the matter amicably settled on the turf before breakfast-hour to- sininaiiiade 
morning. But, my dear Captain, though not yet an old man, IT ha 
lived to sce strange changes and modern notions springing up, as I he. 
lieve | mentioned to you when we last met; and, amongst other things, a 
sort of prejudice against powder and ball, that our torefathers neve; 
dreamt of. Such, therefore, being the case, instead of troubling your 
boat for the present » PIL just sit where I am, and take share of another 
bottle of this fine old Port—(it reminds me of the last bottle the poor 
old Duke of Leinster had)—and to-morrow, after breakfast, dubs tuke 


quiet ride across the country to my friend Mick Evans. You can‘ 
have met him; tor on comine alone I heard that he has been " lus 
with the gout since you came here: but though he has now retir 


from county poliues, he stull knows all the pros an r cons of the county, 
as well or better than any other man m Christendom: therefore tak 
yourmind easy. He and I are of the same good old school, and neithe 
of us has a thought that’s not at the other's service. So just | 
down as settled, that before this time to-morrow we'll have got at the 
secret of all this business. In the mean time, here’s Old lreland as she 
was when [ first knew her !’ 

Nearly an hour beyond the usual dinner- hour had elapsed the next 
day before Larkins returned. © Well, C aptain,’ said he, dismomnating, 
“T have not kept you waiting for nothing. I have got a fast hold ot 
the beginning and middle of this business: how _ ending ts to be, 
will dep nd on yourself) But the thing is not to be told ina breath , 
aud, besides, to tell vou the honest truth, from the time I got up Into 
the keen air upon the hill over there, I have been able to think of : 
thing but that other corned leg of pork you promised me to-d: 
They sat down to dinner.“ By the way, said Lhian. ‘did I neva 
tell you the poor old Duke of Leinster s joke about me and this dish, 
but first, Captain, just give me another i and as near the knuckle 
as you please. It’s in glorious order to-day, and the salt compl iely 
through it. Why, we were all dining at Carton after a hard day's hunt 
with the Kildare hounds, and not a thing that I could sce upon the 
table but French bedevilments and forced- meat bullets, and pigeons: 
heads pe eping g¢ out from under pie-crusts: so I gave my head a turn 
—so—towards the side-table, just as naturally, 1 suppose, as a horse 
that’s expecting his oats. ‘Don’t be alarmed, Ned,’ says the Duke, 
who knew what I was at,—‘ the corned leg of pork is coming. * My 
dear Ned,’ says Denis Bowes Daly, who sat between us, ¢ I never kn 
you liked a corned leg of pork.’ ‘Like it!’ says the Duke, in ' 
honest, hearty, fan niliar way he had, ‘the moment he sees it, “e "is 
at its’ and so it was, whenever I dined with him at Carton or Leins 
House, as many a time | did, no matter who was there, the “i lest 
friendly soul was sure to come up to me, and, * Ned,’ he would say na 
whisper, iy corned leg of pork will be on the side-table for you. 
Bat come, Captain, now that I have had my oats, suppose we get oul 
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legs snugly across under the little round table at the window there. 
Come, this is just the thing. And now—but first, while I think of it, 
let us fill to the memory of the old Duke of Leinster. Here he goes, 
my poor fellow ! and a pleasant time to him wherever he is, tor a 
better Irishman never breathed; and, as bis old butler said of him the 
night he died, ‘If he has not met with a hearty wele me in Heaven, 
they must fn mighty —— about their company there.” And now, 
my dear Captain, to the business. [I have been closeted for three 
hours with Mick Evans, and find the thing to be pretty much as you 
suspected. There is, he tells us, a feeling, and a pretty strong one, 
against you in this part of the county. What the devil, says I, can 
the Captain have said or done to them? ‘The fact is, "says he, ‘ Cap- 
tain Sandford has now been here for six weeks, and has never yet 
declared his polities; or, to speak more plainly, he is strongly sus- 

pected of being an enemy to the Protestant cause.’ ‘The Captain, says 
[, never gave me a hint of that. ‘It’s the general suspicion, however,’ 
says he, ‘and, among the proofs of it, the ‘y tell me that he only half 
filled his glass when the Glorious Memory was given at Lord Barry- 
borough’s; that he didn’t propose a single loy: al toast at his own 
table : and that he, more than once, has spoke n of the expense of the 
new line of road very much like a person of dangerous principles.’ 
As to the Glorious Memory and new line of road, says I, L can say 
nothing ; but this | know, that I dined, ¢é¢e-a-té/e, with him yesterday, 
and the very first toast he made me {fill to was, *'The King, God bless 
him!’ and he probably gave it on the occasion I speak of. ‘But, my 
dear Ned,’ says he, fixing that ferrety old eye of his upon me, ‘are 
you now to learn for the first time, that (Aad is not what is meant by 
loyalty in this county?’ [sce what you are at, says 1, go on. ‘And 
then,’ says he, ‘you seem not to know the present condition of the 
county—I mean with a view to the next clection.” | know, says I, 
that the present members, Lord Barry borough's brother and nephew, 

walk over the course. * ‘They probably will,’ says he; ‘but’—now, my 
dear Captain, we’re on honour here, and nota syllable of this is to be 
breathed for the present—‘but,’ says he, ‘there may be an attempt 
made to disturb the county. It was only discovered a few days ago, 

though the mine has been scercily working for the last year. You 
know Sir Hector Stewart.’ Right well, says 1; and a keen Jad he is. 
I believe he’s three-quarters Scotch for carrying a point, whether he 
has to work above or below ground. ‘ And you have probably 
heard,’ says Mick, ‘that he has been lending considerable sums upon 
mortgage security in this county?’ About eight thousand pounds, says 
I, at five per cent. ‘ More than double that,’ says he; ‘and at the 
interest you mention; but—and this is the secret that has just come 
out—for every thousand pounds advanced, he has the borrowers pri- 
vately pledged to be forthcoming when cailed upon, at any time during 
ihe continuance of the debt, with at least one hundred votes: so that, 
in fact, if there was to be an election to-morrow, he would have the 
nomination of the two members. And hence all this unusual bustle at 
Castle-Barry, where Lord B and his friends are employed for 
several hours every day making fresh freeholders as fast as they can 
sign the leases, and engaged in evening consultations upon the various 
plans to be adopted for securing the county in his family. If the old 
Dowager Lady Barryborough would only come down with about ten 
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thousand pounds at four per cent., one half of Sir Hector’s interes, 
micht be bought up and the matter settled; but she has quarrelled 
with her son, and refuses to advance a shilling.’ And in all these 
consultations, says I, was nothing quietly thrown out about either of 
the sitting members giving Sir Hector an opportunity, one of these fine 
mornings, of brushing the dew off the daisies in the nearest convenient 
field? You and I, Mick, remember the day when many a better man 
had to measure his length upon a cabin door for a smaller matter than 
disturbing a county. ‘It was proposed,’ says he, ‘but after full debate it 
was considered, under all the circumstances, to be too strong a measure, 
Other projects also were suggested and dismissed; and their great 
plan now is to increase their interest by the creation of new freeholds, 
to such an extent as may deter Sir Hector from any attempt to open 
the county.” Well, my dear Mick, says I, all this, to be sure, is very 
curious and interesting; but what I don’t exactly see is, how it can 
altect my friend Captain Sandford’s reception among them. He is not 
suspected, is he, of being in Sir Hector’s plot? * No, no,’ says he, ‘by 
no means; but, upon looking into the state of his property, they have 
discovered that he has not so much as a forty-shilling freeholder upon 
it:’ so that the upshot of the business, my dear Captain, Is shortly this, 
your politics are suspeeted, and your estate has been so mismanaged 
that you have no manner of weight or influence in the county ; and 
this is the seeret of all this coolness towards you.” | 
The Captain listened to these details with more patience than satis- 
faction; and, when his friend had concluded, frankly confessed that his 
position was an awkward one, and proceeded to ask, whether any par- 
ticular line of conduct had occurred to him as the most expedient to be 
pursued, ** First and foremost,” replied Larkins, ‘ instead of those 
hedge-rows, and melon-beds, and artificial grasses you lave been talk- 
ing of, you must lose not a moment in planting a few hundred tree- 
holders on your estate. ‘The prime cost will not be much, and nothing 
pays inthe long run like them. You can easily give yourself tour 
or five hundred to begin with. With them you will be a man of im- 
portance in the county ; without them you see you are nothing : so 
you must give Mat Nagle a line by to-morrow’s post to come down wit 
the leases. There's not a man in Ireland that understands the matter 
better, or that can make the soil go farther in this way. I have known 
him raise some hundreds of votes from a patch on the side of a bleak 
mountain, that another would not have thought of turning im a starving 
goat to break his fast upon: but, in a word, only tell him how many 
you want, and leave the rest to him. ‘Then as to your politics—but 
surely, my dear Captain, you have not been making any rash declart- 
tions on this subject.”—* Not that I am aware of, said the Captain, 
* Oh, | thought you had too much good sense to commit yourself. - 
* Atthesame time,” added the Captain, “I candidly confess to you, that 
upon that business of the Catholic claims living, you know, in the army, 
and having so many brothcer-ofticers of that persuasion, and seeing how 
our Catholic soldiers behaved in the Peninsula—I have never been able 
to make up my mind exactly against them. Your opinions, I can po 
ceive, are the other way.”—* Not at all, my dear friend, replied Lar- 
kins,—* of course | say this between ourselves; but that does not pre 
vent my telling you how | would act in your place; for | would not. 
when Il could help it, see your father’s son go astray : he and I, poo! 
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fellow! belonged to the same company of the Old Volunteers, and lived 
like brothers ever after. Here's to the memory of Lord Charlemont 
and the Old Volunteers of Ireland! But they were put down, and the 
country has been going after them ever since, or, to speak more plainly, 
that Union has not lett us a country to talk about. So that, as to you 
or me, Whatever our real sentiments may be—and the Catholics have not 
a warmer friend than myself—but as to any thing that any one man can 
say or do for them or their question, what is it but m: iking enemies for 
himself without any return of pleasure or profit?) And furthe 'r, What is 
it but a drop in the ocean after all, when all the world knows that, in- 
stead of having a parliament of our own, to live among us and listen to 
us, every vagabond of an East India Director, or Jamaica slave-driver, 
or timber-merchant from Quebec, can do more by a wink with them 
that govern us, than the voices of all the country gentlemen of Ireland 
put together. So that here we are just neatly tied up hands and feet, 
and lying to be kicked or coaxed as best may suit their pleasure or 
convenience; and therefore, my dear Captain, what has a man of 
sense to do but to keep his: private thoughts to himself, and acecom- 
modate himself to his company, and try to get as large a slice as he 
can of the little that’s going? ~Tlere’s bad luck to them that sold their 
country: for when a man’s house is on fire, surely the least he can do 
isto warm his own hands at it. So that, to come at once to the point 
Lord Barryborough is in present possession of the county ; and in my 
opinion, and in Mick Evans's, who knows the business better, will sue- 
ceed in keeping it. You must either join him or quarrel with him. 
When you are a little longer here, you'll see there is no middle course. 
Now, if Castle-Barry was at the other end of the — you might, 
perhaps, take some time to make up your mind; but here you are 
settled down for the rest of your life, within sound of his dinner-bell ; 
and you have already discovered that it has little music in it when 
heard day after day crossing the lake at half-past six; but this will be 
a mere trifle to what you are to expect if you refuse to joinhim. ‘The 
country gentlemen about you, for they're Orange to the back-bone, 
every man of them, will shun you as if you were just dropt from a 
plague-ship. Your name will be struck out of the grand-jury panel— 
private memorials will be sent up to Dublin to have you removed from 
the commission—every lad in the county that wants a walking-stick 
will have only to step into one of your nurseries and help himself, and 
you may whistle for justice at the quarter sessions—LLord Barry- 
borough will try your right to keep that little boat upon the Lake 
there, and be sure to get a ‘verdict against you, But, to make an end of 
it, they'll worry you from year’s end to years end, ull you get a dose 
of rural life you ‘little dreamt of, and then find yourself left to your 
conscience, and perhaps the priest of the paris sh, for company and con- 
solation: so that nothing remains for it but to mount an Orange lily 
like the rest of them, or else to put up Mount-Sandford to the highest 
bidder, and make a civil bow for once and all to the county of wneg 
The Captain admitted that Larkins had put the case in a very forci- 
ble point of view ; but hinted that, both on the ground of public prin- 
ciple and of pe weonal feeling, after the slights he had received, he 
should have a ditliculty in 1 suddenly declaring himself a supporter of 
Lord B ’s polities. “ As to public ) srinciple,” said his friend, 
“youll be doing nothing more than many, who pretend to the most of 
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it, are doing every day. Isn’t there, for instance, my friend Billy 
Clinker, who was as ready as another to handle a pike in 98, and who 
still signs the Catholic petitions, and sets up for a patriot of the first 
water inthe city of Dublin: and yet it’s a settled thing (this I have 
from Mick Evans) that every vote upon the estate he has just pur- 
chased in this county, 1s to be at the disposal of Lord Barryborough, 
And then as to the difficulty of declaring your sentiments, all you'll 
have to do is to ask halt-a-dozen of the lads to dinner; and, as soon 
as the cloth is cleared away, Just to order a bumper round, and give 
the Glorious Memory, throwing in a knowing wink—so—and you'll 
immediately be put down for ‘one of the right sort,’ for that’s their 
word, and ever alter treated accordingly. Of course, in joining Lord 
Barryborough, you'll take care to make your terms. The interest that 
you can bring to the poll ought to be worth at least a lieutenant-colo- 
neley to you. So push the bottle, Captain, and I'll give you ‘ Honour 
and honesty all the world over.’ ’ 

Larkins departed on the following morning, leaving his friend to 
meditate upon the counsel he had given. ‘The Captain’s breast was, 
for the greater part of that day, the scene of an obstinate and well- 
fought struggle between interest and principle. He took a hasty meal, 
and the combat was still as undecided as the battle of Waterloo before 
the arrival of the Prussians. Up to that hour, interest had, upon the 
whole, by certain wily and well-directed movements, been gaining 
ground; but a few glasses of good old Port now caused principle to 
rally with renovated strength and courage; and he was in the act of 
meditating one desperate charge that must have carried every thing 
before it, when the clang of Castle-Barry dinner-bell rushing across thi 
lake, instantaneously changed the fortune of the day. Principle was 
panie-struck, * sauve qui peut” was the word, and the enemy was left 
undisputed master of the field, 


The reader must now be pleased to suppose that ten years and a halt 


have elapsed. In the interval no change of dynasty had occurred in the 
county of ——. Lord B. had effectually baffled Sir Hector’s ma- 
chinations, aud had nine-tenths of the landlords (our Captain among the 
rest) so thoroughly in his interests, that the remotest apprehension of a 
contest had never interfered with his repose; but no sooner had the 
writs for the last election issued, than he discovered, first with contempt, 
then with anger, and finally with a feeling approaching to dismay, that 
the county was positively to be disturbed, and, what made the matter 
worse, upon Popish principles. J B W , esq. of Ballyna- 
clish, declared himself a candidate, and put forward an address, every 
third word in capitals, in which he pronounced the County of ——— te 
be the most glorious of counties, and himself in every way unworthy to 
represent it, “ but still, in support of a great public principle, and called 
upon as he had been,” &c. Two days before the election, I went to 
pass a week with Captain Sandford. He had just been called upon by 
Lord B. for his contingent, and, when I arrived, was sitting with the 
sub-sheriff, poring over rent-rolls, registry-books, and similar docu- 
nients, in order to ascertain the effective force that he could bring 
the poll. The result of the investigation was as follows. Of five 
hundred original freeholders created in 1815 (they were all in the 
barony of Shanakilty, and thence called ‘ the Shanakilty boys”) it 2p- 
peared from the returns of casualties, that ten had been hanged 10! 
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wilful murder, twenty-five transported under the Insurrection Act, 
three hanged and twenty-two transported tor stealing the captain's 
sheep, five had died a natural death, fifteen from wounds on the head 
received at fairs, and fifty of typhoed starvation, six had absconded to 
avoid prosecution, and fourteen (ten of them capitally charged) were 
then in the body of the county-jail to abide their trials at the next 
assizes—thus leaving, according to the Captain’s calculation, a nett 


balance of three hundred and fifty available votes ; but the sub-sheriff 


corrected the toll, by taking credit for thirty more that could easily be 
had by the personation of so many of the dead or absent. Lord B. 
called in at Mount Sandford in the course of the day. He spoke in 
energetic terms of the daring attempt then making to disturb the 
county. He said that the conduct of the priests was flagitious—that 
their sole object was to create a rebellion of the tenants against their 
landlords—that such proceedings under his friend Saurin’s government 
would have been put down by military foree—that, in every constitu- 
tional point of view, a priest had no more right than a peer to interfere, 


either directly or indirectly, at an election, and that he would himself 


bring in a bill next session to make that doctrine law. He then pulled 
out of his pocket a hundred copies of a printed address, headed “ Barry- 
borough, Union and Independence,” to be distributed by the Captain, 
and inquired whether he could rely on their fidelity. ‘Che Captain was 
positive his men would do their duty. ‘ You must, however, look 
closely after them, my dear Sandford,” said the peer: ‘ just now, in 
coming here, I perceived that scoundrel! Father Slaney (there’s not a 
greater villain unhung, said the sub-sheriff); he was then within a few 
yards of your gate, talking [Irish to one of your tenants’ wives; and 
from the insolent look he gave me, I think I can suspect his business.” 
When his Lordship rose to depart, the Captain proposed to ride a part 
of the way with him. They had scarcely passed through the avenue 
gate, when Lord B. pointing to a woman who was standing at the 
door of one of the road-side hovels, observed—‘ There is the woman ] 
mentioned to you awhile ago.” ——“ That,” said the Captain, “is the wife 
of one of my very best men. Mrs. Flynn, is your husband within ?”— 
“ Indeed then he is within, please your worship’s honour, and please 
your lordship,” replied Mrs. Flynn, dropping a deep and awe-struck 
curtsey, that bruised her knee against the horse-shoe which was nailed 
for good-luck to the threshold of the door. ‘ Flynn,” continued the 
Captain, ‘is too comfortably circumstanced to think of going against 
us: still I'll just dismount for a moment, to see if these priests have 
been tampering with him.”—** And I'll go in with you,” said his lord- 
ship ; ‘‘ the servants can lead the horses gently on.” ‘They dismount- 
ed, and entered the tenement of Captain Sandford’s best man and very 
comfortable tenant. Flynn was sitting in the chimney-corner upon the 
only chair that the establishment afforded. Around him were half a 
dozen children, from the ages of four to twelve, who, taken all in all, 
would have formed most interesting exhibitions for the fashionable 
circles of New Zealand, as specimens of the wonders of civilization. 
His youngest son, a promising “ three years’ old,” was sprawling in a 
corner with a litter of young pigs, apparently occupied with them in a 
course of mutual instruction in the art of grunting. All but the pigs 
received the visitors in solemn silence. Flynn rose from his seat with 
much humility, and some slight signs of apprehension. Alarm was 
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more distinetly visible in the foreboding eye of his consort.  ‘ Wei 
Fiynn,” said the Captain, “how have you ‘been coming on lately re 
** But middling nee, your honour,” replied Flynn.’ Oh, finely, 
your honour,” said his wite, casting a reproving glance at her — 
* The praties, 5 ” continued Klynn, * will be ruined entirely for want of, 


drop of rain.”-—“* Don’t be alarmed for the potatoes,’ ” s3 said the ¢ Conti: 
“we shall soon have plenty of rain, | promise you.” —** Long lite i“ 
your honour!” elaculated Mrs. Flynn :-—** do you hear that now?” (io 


her husband.) “But, Flynn,” said the Captain, ‘there has been some 
bad work going on of late about here: you understand me.” * To be 
sure he does, your honour,” answered Mrs. Fly = addressing at the 
same time a rapid exclamation to her husband in Irish. Flynn had 
more than once officiated in a court of justice as an alibi-witness. and 
knew the importance of app ‘aring, when closely interrogated, to have 
“but little English about him.” ‘To this artifice he now resorted, and 
answered his landlord’s question, as if every word were the produce ot 
a separate hard struggle at translation. ‘ Why then, now—please 
your honour now—I have heard some—talk of that same now-—"— 
* You know, Flynn,” continued the Captain, “ what kind of a landlord 
you have had.” —* Every body knows it well,” said Mrs. F.—** And 
what you were before | took you “p and gave you a freehold.” 
“ Sure enough,” said Flyan; “if I have a voice (vote) at all, who aoe 
your honour gave it to me ?—and I have said that same to the clergy 
before now.”—“ To whom?” asked the C aptain quickly.-—* To Father 
Con then.” — Father whe ?”— He means Father Slaney,” interpreted 
Mrs. .; ** but the neighbours have a way of calling him Father Con, 
your honour, in respect of his name-sake Father Tim.”—* So then,” 
said the Captaim, ‘* Father Slaney has been talking to you about this 
business.” ——“*Sorrow the word, then,” said Flynn, “if the truth must 
be told; but I said ¢hat to him.” ‘The Captain looked, as_ well hie 
might, incredulously at him; and after a short pause, said—‘ Flynn, 
I don’t wish to change my present good opinion of you--On Monday 
morning—but you understand me.”’-—* | does, your honour,” said 
Flynn, faintly. © ‘To be sure he does,” said Mrs. Flynn, firmly. ‘But 
only,” continued Flynn, “ Thave just been thinking that if" —" Be 
quiet then, will you, Dan?” exclaimed Mrs. F. impatiently ; *‘ or are 
you for destroying your wife and seven childer ?— If he had fifty voices, 
your honour shoud have them all—long may you reign over us!” 
Lord B. having made it a point that a peer ought not to interfere 
in an election, chee rved during the preceding dialogue a constitutional 
silence; but as soon as they had remounted their horses, he inveighed, 
with his accustomed animation, against the priests ; and impressed 
again and again upon the Captain, that it would require all his skill 
and influence to keep his tenants steady to their duty. 

The clection opened on the following Monday, and the Captain had 
his three hundred and fifty tree ‘holders. ready to move into the scene ot 
action at a minute's notice. For two days he was not called upon, the 
arrangement being that the Shanakilty men were not to come in until 
4 decisive blow was to be struck. On W ednesday morning, however, 
a herald from Castle-B crossed the lake, and ‘delivered “the follow: 
ing despateh: “Phe Shanakilty men must be in before twelve to-day 

~keep them steady, and victory 1s certain. A party of mounted police 
will meet them at the two-mile bridge, and protect them into the town 
Should delay become advisable, the Sheriff and deputies are all with us. 
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B—.” he Captain forthwith mounted his horse, assembled his 
forces, delivered them a short harangue upon the duties of independent 
electors, and, putting himsetf at their head, gave the word to march. On 
the way he tried to get up an occasional shout for * Barryborough, 
Union and Independence ;” but the experiments were all decided 
failures. On arriving, however, at the two-mile bridge, the Captain 
being then in the rear bringing up the stragglers, a shout that rent the 
skies, accompanied by a waving of sticks and hats, burst from the fore- 
most men, and passed with undiminished enthusiasm through the en- 
tire body. It instantly occurred to the Captain that the sight of the 
police had given them confidence, and produced this result; so joining 
inthe huzzas, and calling out * Bravo, boys, Shanakilty for ever,” he 
valloped forward to their head, when he found, not a party of mounted 
police, but a mounted priest, Father Con. ‘To describe the Captain's 
countenance on this oecasion would be quite beyond my powers. I 
must therefore try my hand on Father Con. 1 cannot agree with the 
sub-sheriffin thinking that he looked like a man that deserved to be 
hanged. He was atall corpulent middle-aged person, dressed in a new 
suit of black, and mounted upon a horse as black and sleek as himself. 
His countenance was rotund, and somewhat flattish ; the nose being 
rather Roman Catholic than Roman. In the upper part of the tace, 
especially in the dark, arched, bushy eye-brows, the Spanish physio- 
enomy prevailed, At that particular moment, there was a half roguish, 
half popish wrinkle about his eye, in which temporal acuteness and spi- 
ritual zeal were appropriately commingled, without at all detracting 
from that general oleaginous jollity of aspect, which showed that his 
temperament had nothing sombre in it, but rather inclined him to look 
habitually at the bright side of things in this world and the next. 
Such appeared Father Con, and such, | have since heard, ts lis real cha- 
racter. Hle said not a word, but, sitting firmly in his time-polished 
saddle, and holding up his head about a quarter as high as Doctor 
Magee in the act of meditating an antithesis, looked on in tranquil 
satisfaction, as the Shanakilty boys enfiladed past him. The protect- 
ing party of police soon after met them, and escorted them into the 
town. ‘They had scarcely entered the main street, when the first re- 
markable object that struck the Captain was Father Con. Tow he 
had contrived to get there, no one but Father Con himself could tell ; 
but there he was, moving quietly on a few yards ahead of the party, 
and, as it were, bringing in the Shanakilty boys under his especial 
auspices. ‘I'he result of this manceuvre was, that they were received in 
the town with universal acclamations and “ blessings here and hereaf- 
ter,” poured upon their heads for not consenting to vote against their 
conscience and religion. The Captain hereupon halted them opposite 
the principal committee-room of Lord B.’s nominees, and ascended 
to report their suspected disaffection. It was accordingly debated 
whether it was more advisable that they should be taken forthwith to 
the hustings, or be marched out of the town and inclosed tll next day 
in the nearest pound, in the hope that in the interval their allegiance 
might be secured. After some opposition the former course was 
decided on, and two or three long speeches were accordingly delivered 
from the window of the committee-room, importing that it would be to 
the eternal honour of the Shanakilty boys to return the two candidates 
who were pledged to vote against them. The doctrine was listened to 
in respectful silence ; and the Captain, who was pledged to bring his 
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three hundred and fifty head of frecholders to the poll, was once more 
at his post, and giving the word to advance, when the window of ay 
adjoining house was raised, displaying the portly bust of Father Coy, 
His appearance produced a burst of rapturous acclamation. — It had 


not been the reverend father’s intention to address them, but some of 


the persons behind him suggested that he should say something, if 
only a single word, *‘just to give them the sound of his voice in their 
ears as they went to the poll.” Father Con, upon this hint, without 
throwing himself into an oratorical attitude, but standing quictly crect 
as he was, and taking a pinch of snuff, with three preparatory taps on 
the box to mark his composure, and looking down upon the congre. 
gated mass with an aspect of paternal familiarity, intermingled perhaps 
with a slight touch of the pride of spiritual control, delivered in a deep 
stentorian voice the following sentence :—* Shanakilty boys (cheers), 
the hour has come when your country (loud cheers) and your religion 
(bursts of applause) expect that every man of you will do his duty, 
(Thunders of applause).”—The rest is quickly told. ‘Phe Shanakilty 
boys did their duty. ‘The popular candidate was returned ; had a See 
cond started, he would have been equally successful ; and the supre- 
macy of Lord B. in the county of , Is extinguished for ever, 
In what way the Captain was individually affected by the catastrophe, 
or what had been his private contract with Lord B. [ never could 
discover—my friend being upon this subject as close as a Cornish 
borough; but he made no secret of his exasperation. For two days 
after the election, he could do nothing but rave against the priests, and 
issue distress-warrants against his tenants. On the morning of the 
third, he was sufficiently calm to bear a part in a dialogue, from which 
the following is an extract :—‘t My dear friend,” said I, “ you really 
allow yourself to be too much ruffled by this aecident.”—* Prove to 
me,” said the Captain, “ that the interference of the priests was not the 
most unconstitutional proceeding ever heard of, and I have done.’-- 
“LT have heard,” said I, “of a still more unconstitutional proceeding. 
You are legally qualified to vote at an election. ‘To how many votes 
are you entitled ?”——**'To only one, of course.”-—“ Does the law mtend 
that that vote should be free or influenced ?”—* Perfectly uninflucneed.” 
-—‘* Directly or indirectly, either by money, or any other corrupt con- 
sideration ?”—— Exactly.’’—* And yet, my dear friend, you allow your- 
self to be angry with the priests, because they have succeeded in_pre- 
venting you from violating the law, by giving not merely your own legal 
vote, but three hundred and fifty others, that ought to be as uninflu- 
enced as your own.”-——“ But were they not all my own tenants ?’— 
“They were—and therefore you have a right to your rent, but not to 
their votes.”—‘ And is property then to lose all its influence !’— 
“Tt ought to lose the power of giving you three hundred and fifty 
times as much influence at an election as the constitution warrants, 
But the truth is, my dear Captain, that you country-gentlemen, not sa- 
tisfied with the manifold advantages of a legal kind that wealth bestows, 
have heretofore contrived —”—* So then, you think, it was / that have 
acted unconstitutionally ?”——“ Between ourselves, I certainly do ; and 
that the priests had the constitution with them when they called upon 
your tenants to vote as they pleased.’’—‘* But I'll distrain every one 
of the scoundrels, for all that.”—“ And they ‘ll make a bontire of Mount 
Sandford, in honour of the freedom of election.” 
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